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MORE THAN 50 CITIES 


\re Turning for Their World News to 
America’s Finest Foreign Service 


It has never failed to happen. . 


—_— 


. not for more than 


half a century. When the world gets into a mess, 
when anxiety in America deepens, millions upon mil- 
lions of people turn for their facts to the Chicago 
Daily News Foreign Service. And for good reason! 
They want to be informed—not through the blurred 
bias of handouts from government officials or through 
the hasty conjectures of alarmist or inexpert corre- 
spondents, but by seasoned, independent AMERI- 
CAN news gatherers, probing into the fog of propa- 
ganda, getting the truth and reporting it in the old- 
fashioned American manner. 


This is the province of the Foreign News Service of 
the Chicago Daily News—in experience, in compe- 
tence, in reliability, the ablest group of foreign cor- 
respondents in the world. 

And as reader-insistence for this authoritative report- 
ing grows . . . so, too, grows the number of news- 
papers who turn to the Daily News to get it. Today, 
most of the largest cities in the United States, as well 
as important cities in Canada, South America, 
Hawaii and Japan are reading the interpretative, 
trustworthy correspondence of the Chicago Daily 
News Foreign Service. 


Foreign News Service 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 





















.BUT WE DO! 


He's One of the 8,000 
Employees at R.C.A. 


in Indianapolis .... 


AND HE'S ONE OF OUR 353,000* SUBSCRIBERS 


"Holly," his fellow workers at R.C.A. and thousands of others who make scores of thriving, diversified industries hum 


in Indianapolis are well paid and steadily employed. 


With their effective buying power of $5,705t per family, they place Marion County in eighth place among the na- 


tion's 32 largest metropolitan counties . . . and eighth in retail sales per family in those same 32 counties. 


These workers in the Heart of Hoosierland—lke R. A. (Holly) Hollingsworth—not only are buying necessities in abun- 
dance, but they're spending a better-than-average share of their income for new cars, refrigerators, television sets 


and other luxury items. 


And—we're very proud—they're buying ...and reading... 
The Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis News every day. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY s NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


*Publisher’s statements, Ist quarter, 1950 : 
+Sales Management's ‘Survey of Buying Power.” 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





OnorTiwe-Roadker. 


The cocebie this week’s masthead (See Col. 1) 
are 31 redsons why we feel especially well equipped to 
tell you what is going on in the Far East these days, and 
what to expect in the weeks to come. For each of these 
checks indicates a Time staff ‘member who has either 
been a working journalist in the Far East or who has 
lived there long enougli to know it well. 


Much of this on-the-spot knowledge has been gained 
as a result of Time’s long-standing policy of sending edi- 
tors and writers out to the newsfronts they write about. 


For example, Max Ways, Senior Editor for War in 
Asia and Foreign News, last year toured Japan, China, 
Siam, Indonesia. And Foreign News’ Sam Welles, an in- 
curable globe-trotter, covered 35,000 miles on a recent 
ten and a half months’ Far East refresher trip, interview- 
ing sultans, premiers, generals, schoolgirls, farmers and 
factory hands... 


Frederick Gruin (who wrote last week’s Malik cover 
story) was for two years head ‘of Tre’s Nanking bu- 
reau, traveled widely in-Red-dominated territory report- 
ing the Communist match across China. . . 


War in Asia Writer Dwight Martin is now standing 
by for possible re-assignment to the Far East. As a TIME 
correspondent in Shanghai, Formosa and Hong Kong in 
1948-49, he absorbed much of the background for the 
current crisis... 


Researcher Yi Ying Sung, daughter of a Chinese ju- 
rist, has recently returned from a year’s leave of absence 
in her homeland. Her understanding of Oriental culture 
and customs has been as valuable to us as her wide 
knowledge of places and personalities in the news... 


Bob Sherrod, now military correspondent in Trme’s 
Washington bureau, went ashore with U.S. troops at 
Attu, Tarawa and many another Pacific beachhead dur- 
ing World War II. After the war, as senior correspond- 
ent in the Far East, he traveled thousands of miles on a 
roving assignment for Time, following the news in 
Southeast Asia and the Western Pacific. He has almost 
completed an extra-curricular activity—the official Ma- 
rine aviation history of World War IT. 


Latest to leave New York for the field is Correspond- 
ent Jim Bell, whose first report from Korea you saw in 
last week’s issue, 


And that is only seven of the 31 editorial staffers who 
are currently contributing to Time their personal and 
professional knowledge of the Far East. Included among 
them is Editor-in-Chief Henry Luce, who has made 
many trips to the Orient (he was born in Shantung 
Province) and has always been deeply interested in 
Asiatic affairs. 


Cordially, 
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~ YOU DON'T KNOW 


.... BUT WE D0! 


He's One of the 8,000 
Employees at R.C.A. 


in Indianapolis .... 


AND HE'S ONE OF OUR 353,000* SUBSCRIBERS 


"Holly," his fellow workers at R.C.A. and thousands of others who make scores of thriving, diversified industries hum 


in Indianapolis are well paid and steadily employed. 


With their effective buying power of $5,705t per family, they place Marion County in eighth place among the na- 


tion's 32 largest metropolitan counties . . . and eighth in retail sales per family in those same 32 counties. 


These workers in the Heart of Hoosierland—like R. A. (Holly) Hollingsworth—not only are buying necessities in abun- 
dance, but they're spending a better-than-average share of their income for new cars, refrigerators, television sets 
and other luxury items. 


And—we're very proud—they're buying ...and reading... 
The Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis News every day. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY s NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


*Publisher’s statements, Ist quarter, 1950 
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The checks Pon this week’s masthead (See Col. 1) 
are 31 redsons why we feel especially well equipped to 
tell you what is going on in the Far East these days, and 
what to expect in the weeks to come. For each of these 
checks indicates a Time staff ‘member who has either 
been a working journalist in the Far East or who has 
lived there long enougli to know it well. 


Much of this on-the-spot knowledge has been gained 
as a result of Time’s long-standing policy of sending edi- 
tors and writers out to the newsfronts they write about. 


For example, Max Ways, Senior Editor for War in 
Asia and Foreign News, last year toured Japan, China, 
Siam, Indonesia. And Foreign News’ Sam Welles, an in- 
curable globe-trotter, covered 35,000 miles on a recent 
ten and a half months’ Far East refresher trip, interview- 
ing sultans, premiers, generals, schoolgirls, farmers and 
factory hands... 


Frederick Gruin (who wrote last week’s Malik cover 
story) was for two years head ‘of Tre’s Nanking bu- 
reau, traveled widely in-Red-dominated territory report- 
ing the Communist mafch across China... 


War in Asia Writer Dwight Martin is now standing 
by for possible re-assignment to the Far East. As a TIME 
correspondent in Shanghai, Formosa and Hong Kong in 
1948-49, he absorbed much of the background for the 
current crisis... 


Researcher Yi Ying Sung, daughter of a Chinese ju- 
rist, has recently returned from a year’s leave of absence 
in her homeland. Her understanding of Oriental culture 
and customs has been as valuable to us as her wide 
knowledge of places and personalities in the news... 


Bob Sherrod, now military correspondent in Time’s 
Washington bureau, went ashore with U.S. troops at 
Attu, Tarawa and many another Pacific beachhead dur- 
ing World War II. After the war, as senior correspond- 
ent in the Far East, he traveled thousands of miles on a 
roving assignment for Time, following the news in 
Southeast Asia and the Western Pacific. He has almost 
completed an extra-curricular activity—the official Ma- 
rine aviation history of World War II. 


Latest to leave New York for the field is Correspond- 
ent Jim Bell, whose first report from Korea you saw in 
last week’s issue. 


And that is only seven of the 31 editorial staffers who 
are currently contributing to Time their personal and 
professional knowledge of the Far East. Included among 
them is Editor-in-Chief Henry Luce, who has made 
many trips to the Orient (he was born in Shantung 
Province) and has always been deeply interested in 
Asiatic affairs. 


Cordially, 


Grose @. Laan 
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‘The greater the truth the greater 


the libel’’ 


(COVERING CENTRAL EUROPE FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES) 


The most striking fact about the Vienna Bureau 
of The New York Times is that more than two 
thirds of its territory is behind the Iron Curtain. It 
is supposed to cover Austria, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, but: 

No New York Times man has been able to go 
into Hungary for a year and a half at this writing. 

Bulgaria and Rumania will admit no American 
correspondent not considered “reliable,” and 
even some former fellow travellers have had 
difficulty qualifying since the Tito heresy. The 
Times’ former native “stringer” in Bucharest is 
in jail. 

Czechoslovakia will not permit an American 
correspondent to cover both that country and 
Austria. 

Hungary for eighteen months has been covered 
by remote control. The Hungarian radio can be 
monitored, Budapest papers still reach Vienna, 
and a few refugees still trickle across the mined 
and barbwired frontier. Their news must be care- 
fully sifted and checked, but what remains is 
information that the Hungarian “stringers” em- 
ployed by American news agencies dare not 
mention. 

Far more satisfactory was the simpler tech- 
nique of the “old” days when one simply drove 
to Budapest, held secret rendezvous with those 
members of the opposition still out of jail, lis- 
tened to the government’s bland denials, and 
telephoned it all to Vienna or Prague with only 
four or five hours delay while the Russian censor 
finished his dinner. 

True, the ride to Budapest was like running 
the gauntlet. There were hours of detention at 
Russian road posts, and the ride into the Hun- 
garian capital under armed guard. There was the 
time a Russian truck driver brandished a hand 
grenade, but fortunately The Times man had 
given a lift to a Russian colonel, who outcursed 
him. There was that drunken Russian driver who 
came tearing down upon The Times vehicle with 
the jagged edge of one fender threatening the 
road like a Scythian war chariot—but the corres- 
pondent made the ditch in time. 
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There have been no such divertissements in 
Czechoslovakia. All one had to worry about was 
to get into Prague and out again, and while in, 
to find out what was going on without falling 
afoul of the government. This latter could mean 
expulsion or even imprisonment as a spy. Falling 
afoul of the government was easy because of its 
position that news is true only if derived from 
official sources, and the only unofficial sources 
are members of the opposition and hence offici- 
ally traitors. 

Czechoslovakia has no pre-censorship — the 
game is one of consequences, for the correspond- 
ent and his informants. 

In Austria an American correspondent works 
free of all censorship, but this does not mean 
freedom from criticism. When the chief corres- 
pondent left on his home leave in 1949 he was 
being vigorously denounced by the People’s 
Party press as simultaneously pro-Nazi and pro- 
Marxist because he had revealed some of their 
less savory secrets. In Austria, as elsewhere in 
central Europe, objective reporting is not under- 
stood: the attitude of governments and poli- 
ticians alike seems to be that “the greater the 
truth the greater t..° !.el.” 

The handicaps of a correspondent in Austria 
include a certain restriction of mobility because 
Vienna, like Berlin, is an oasis in a Russian desert 
which one cannot traverse without a pass, and 
because of the impossibility of getting the Rus- 
sians to say Yes, No, or anything else on any 
subject. Otherwise Vienna, like Washington, is 
a city where there are no secrets, but a bewilder- 
ing variety of false rumors. 

In the Iron Curtain countries it becomes in- 
creasingly dangerous to be on good personal 
relations with an American correspondent; the 
information it is safe to give him grows less and 
less. But still the news gets out. The Iron Curtain 
is not yet soundproof. 


This is one of a series of sketches 
written by New York Times correspondents 
in which they describe their work. 
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The SPOT NEWS Paper of the Newspaper and Advertising Fields 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


Lorain Journal Held Guilty, 


1950 # 


Local Monopoly Seen by Judge 
In Attempt to ‘Destroy’ Station 


CLEVELAND — Holding that the 
Lorain (O.) Journal attempted to 
effect a monopoly in local busi- 
ness by seeking to destroy a radio 
station in interstate commerce, 
Federal Judge Emerich B. Freed 
ruled this week that the Govern- 
ment is entitled to a decree termi- 
nating “all of the abuses” in which 
the ‘newspaper corporation — in- 
dulged. : 

In the first court ruling ever giv- 
en in an Anti-Trust Act complaint 
against a newspaper, Judge Freed 
concluded: “The United States is 

& entitled to relief.” He found the 
Journal and four. of its principal 
executives had violated certain sec- 
tions of the Sherman Act by their 
refusal to accept advertising from 
merchants who advertised on the 
local radio station. 

} Nub of the Decision 

The nub of the court’s decision 
is in this paragraph: 

“The defendants did not exer- 
cise their rights of rejection be- 
cause the advertising offered was 
Offensive in substance Or even be- 
cause the prospective advertisers 
were not the sort of persons with 
whom they wished to deal. Their 
refusal to deal was based solely 
on a desire to force these adver- 
tisers not to continue or to enter 
into relations with another avail- 
able mode of communication.” 

Isidore Horvitz, president of the 
Lorain Journal, announced plans 

to carry an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States—no 
intermediary court is involved in 
this procedure—as soon as the 
formal decree is promulgated. The 
Government is expected to pre- 
pare the order within the next 
15 days. ; 

‘Vice’ and ‘Evil’ 

_ Judge Freed declared the adver- 

' lising boycott was a “vice” con- 
demned by the Sherman Act and 
took the position that “the evil 
may be restrained without affect- 
ing the operations of the Journal 

» 4 an organ of opinion and with- 

| Out touching upon the legitimate 
conduct of its business affairs.” 

It was not necessary, he said, to 

) Pass upon the conspiracy phase 

) of the complaint naming Isidore 

Horvitz, Samuel Horvitz, vice- 

} President; D. P. Self, business 










manager; 
editor. 
Because the proof was incon- 
clusive, the court disregarded the 
part of the complaint charging the 
defendants with practices directed 
against the Lorain Sunday News 


and Frank Maloy, 


and the Elyria Chronicle-Tele- 
gram. 
The court’s opinion centered 


mainly around the theme that the 
Lorain Journal enjoyed a “com- 
manding and overpowering” posi- 
tion in the community and that 
Station WEOL, set up in competi- 
tion with the paper in 1949, was 
engaged in interstate commerce. 
The station’s programs could be 
heard beyond the borders of Ohio 
and it transmitted services which 
are part of a network operation, 
the court found. 
Charge Clearly Established 

Judge Freed declared that 
WEOL was the “first serious com- 
petitive cloud” to appear on the 
Journal’s previously (since 1933) 
unlimited horizon. The Journal, 
he noted, had been unable to ob- 
tain a broadcasting license. 

The court found that the prin- 
cipal charge—a plan intended to 
eliminate the threat of radio com- 
petition—“has been clearly estab- 
lished.” 

“The record,” said the court, 
“reveals a story of bold, relentless, 
and predatory commercial _be- 
havior.” 

the court opinion continues: 

“The Journal, its officers and 
employes, informed merchants 


Faces Must’ Ad Decree 


who proposed to advertise over 
the radio stations that if they did 
so, their terminable advertising 
contracts with the Journal would 
be brought to an end and would 
not be renewed. 

“The Journal monitored the 
programs of WEOL to learn who 
was using the advertising facilities 
of the radio station and those who 


did advertise over the radio had 
their contracts terminated, and 
were permitted to renew them 
only after they ceased to use 


WEOL. Numerous Lorain County 
merchants testified that, as a result 
of the Journal’s policy, they either 
ceased or abandoned their plans 
to advertise over WEOL. 
Refused Paid Programs 

“The Journal refused to carry 
the program logs of WEOL as 
paid advertisements although it 
prints the logs of some Cleveland 
stations in its news columns, and 
it even refused to publish an ad- 
vertisement seeking employes to 
staff the radio station. 

“No excuse was offered to the 
prospective advertiser in many in- 
stances for the peremptory refusal 
to accept the advertising if he used 
the radio station. On some occa- 
sions, when merchants remonstrat- 
ed or sought an explanation, they 
were informed that it was the 
policy of the Journal to require 
advertisers to give the radio a 
‘fair’ — that is, an exclusive—trial 
or they were informed that the 
policy was designed to ‘protect’ 
the Lorain merchants by preserv- 
ing the integrity of the Lorain 
market. 

“Those same _ rationalizations 
were advanced to this Court as 
the justifications for the behavior 





‘We Will Continue to Defend 
Fundamental Issue’—Horvitz 


STATEMENT by Isidore Hor- 
vitz, president of Lorain Journal 
Co.: 

‘On the basis of Judge Freed’s 
memorandum opinion, the anti- 
trust lawyers of the Department 
of Justice have been upheld in 
seeking to regulate the operation 
of a newspaper. 

“If the Federal court’s decision 
turns out to be what these find- 
ings indicate, then the Lorain 
Journal and its officers will ap- 
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peal to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

“The Lorain Journal and its of- 
ficers are still of the opinion that 
the question of what appears in a 
newspaper’s columns still is one to 
be decided by the publishers— 
that a newspaper may accept or 
reject material as it sees fit, re- 
gardless whether the material is 
advertising or news matter. We 
will continue\to defend this funda- 
mental issue.) 





Some Highlights 

In Court Opinion 

“A radio station, unlike a 
newspaper, does not sell the 
news and entertainment it pro- 
vides.” 

“The ultimate end here is 
the destruction of the radio sta- 
tion in all its aspects.” 


“The Journal’s position in the 
community is a commanding 
and an overpowering one.” 

* * * 

“Prior restraint on the sub- 
stance of expression is one 
thing; injunctive relief against 
the repetition of the commer- 
cial abuse proved here is quite 


another.” 
te 


“The United States is entitled 
to relief.” 





of the defendants, and this Court, 
like the Lorain merchants to 
whom they were first presented, 
is not convinced. The assertion 
that the Journal’s policy was de- 
signed to permit advertisers to 
give the radio a fair test is too 
specious for any comment other 
than that it is unworthy of belief 
and unworthy of the astuteness 
and sharp business intelligence 
noticeably displayed on the wit- 
ness stand by the defendant Sam- 
uel Horvitz, the dominant figure 
in the operation of the Journal. 
‘Economic Oasis’ Incredible 
“That the Journal was attempt- 
ing to create an economic oasis 
in Lorain seems incredible, and it 
is difficult for the Court to see 
how the defendants could reason- 
ably ascribe this activity to a ben- 
evolent desire to protect the Lo- 
rain merchants from themselves 
where the obvious result was to 
deprive those merchants of a 
channel which might attract addi- 
tional business to their market at 
the very time that merchants in 


neighboring communities served 
by WEOL were using it for that 
purpose. 


“From the evidence there can 
be no doubt that the policy was as 
uncomplicated in purpose and as 
lacking in subtlety as the profit 
motive itself; the Journal sought 
to eliminate this threat to its pre- 
eminent position by destroying 
WEOL.” 

The opinion describes WEOL’s 
interstate service, noting that the 

(Continued on page 42) 





Canadian Rail Strike 


Fails to Stop Papers 


By George A. Brandenburg 


CaNapba’s coast-to-coast railroad 
strike caused Canadian mnewspa- 
pers endless difficulties in getting 
their papers to subscribers in out- 
lying areas. Planes, trucks and 
busses were pressed into service. 

Canadian newspapers sought to 
continue their daily and Sunday 
deliveries, utilizing long truck 
hauls, special “airlifts,” and ingen- 
ious ways of routing their papers 
through U. S. in order to serve 
individual mail subscribers. Most 
of the papers had sufficient news- 
print on hand to weather the first 
two weeks of the strike. Others 
made arrangements for trucking 
in newsprint, and in the case of 
one large Toronto paper, a steam- 
ship was chartered to bring news- 
print to the newspaper plant. 

Unable to reach Canadian news- 
papers by telegraph, because such 
lines were shutdown by the strike, 
E&P conducted a spot telephone 
check this week with dailies from 
coast to coast. 

The Toronto (Ont.) Star re- 
ported its large trucking organi- 
zation has been augmented during 
the strike to maintain delivery 
throughout its far-flung territory. 
The main bulk of its afternoon 
circulation is being moved by 
truck, according to Ralph B. 
Cowan, circulation director. Ma- 
* jor problem for the Star, he said, 
has been to get the Star Weekly 
to distant points, including a 1,200- 
mile run to Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
and a 950-mile haul to Saint 
John’s, New Brunswick. Other 
copies of the Star Weekly were 
being trucked to Detroit and re- 
routed for delivery. 

Because of the Star Weekly’s 
large circulation, the Star planned 
to curtail some of its outside cir- 
culation effective Sept. 9, if the 
strike continued. A mild form of 
advertising rationing was also un- 
der consideration if the strike is 
prolonged. Meanwhile, the Star 
chartered a steamship to bring in 
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newsprint from the Three Rivers 
mill. 
Truck 450 Miles North 


Other Toronto dailies — Tele- 
gram and Globe & Mail—were 
trucking their papers daily 450 
miles north to Timmins in North- 
ern Ontario. All reported to be 
serving their subscribers in their 
respective trading territories, aside 
from individual mail subscribers, 
whose copies were being allowed 
to accumulate for future delivery. 

E. B. Brackenbury, Ottawa 
(Ont.) Journal, said that Ottawa 
papers were covering their ABC 
trading territories completely, util- 
izing special fleets of trucks to 
make deliveries. Newsprint was 
plentiful for Ottawa papers, he 
said, but delivery costs to sub- 
scribers were high. 

L. T. Colvey, Montreal (Queb.) 
Gazette, reported that trucks and 
“airlifts” were doing a good job 
for Montreal newspapers. The 
Gazette, he said, was flying pa- 
pers to Halifax and Saint John’s. 
Papers were being trucked to 
Ottawa and Kingston, the latter 
about 400 miles from Montreal. 

Serve U. S. Subscribers 

American subscribers to the 
Montreal Gazette were getting 
their papers via plane and U. S. 
mail, said Mr. Colvey. Papers 
were being flown to New York, 
Newport, Vt., and Rouse’s Point 
on the New York-Quebec border 
for U. S. delivery. 

Montreal papers were also co- 
operating with inland Quebec 
dailies in relaying papers on be- 
yond designated trucking points. 
The same service was being 
given to smaller Quebec dailies 
by Montreal papers under the co- 
operative plan. 

The North Bay (Ont.) Nugget 
moved up its deadline to compete 
with Toronto evening metropoli- 
tan papers which reached North- 
ern Ontario the same day. Under 
normal circumstances, such papers 
did not reach the north until early 
the next morning, it was pointed 
out. The Nugget was almost cut 
off from its newsprint supply by 
the strike. The paper took deliv- 
ery of a freight car of newsprint 
a few hours before strike dead- 
line. 

Winnipeg Hard Hit 

Winnipeg’s two daily newspa- 
pers in Manitoba found them- 


selves for the second time in 
three months faced with news- 
print and circulation problems 


that promised “an ulcer a day for 
how long nobody knew,” accord- 
ing to Fred Edge, E&P Winnipeg 
correspondent. 

“Last May, the Free Press and 
Tribune found themselves neck- 
deep in run-wild spring floods,” 


he reported. “Last week it was 
the nationwide rail strike.” 

In spite of last-minute, non- 
strike optimism, neither Winni- 
peg newspaper was caught flat- 
footed. Arrangement: had been 
made as early as the first media- 
tion conference in Montreal (the 
preceding Saturday) to take care 
of newsprint supply and rural dis- 
tribution. The latter problem 
was particularly acute. 

Both Winnipeg papers serve 
most Manitoba towns. Due to 
distance and road conditions, dis- 
tribution is normally carried out 
by rail. The same day of the 
strike, the Free Press and Trib- 
une took to the air. Both papers 
chartered special planes to rush 
editions to isolated far northern 
and eastern lake head points. 

“We learned a lot about emer- 
gency distribution during the 
spring floods,” stated S. Siges- 
mund, Tribune circulation man- 
ager. “During the floods it was 
city circulation that stumped us. 
This time it is rural.” 

Circulation problems did not 
stop at points like Flinflon and 
Kenora, it was pointed out. From 
Kenora, on Ontario Lake head 
resort town, Winnipeg papers were 
being carried by bus and any 
other vehicle handy to such fur- 
ther interior points as_ Fort 
Frances. 

Truck in Newsprint 

J. D. Cameron, Free Press cir- 
culation manager, said the Free 
Press will attempt to provide its 
readers with uninterrupted  ser- 
vice, using airplanes, trucks and 
buses. The Free Press told its 
readers: “The presses continue to 
roll. The Free Press is being 
speeded across provincial high- 
ways and through the skies to as 
many of its readers as it is pos- 
sible to reach. It’s a tough job, 
but it’s being done.” 

Newsprint, too, presented a big 
problem to Winnipeg papers. The 
Tribune expected to “make out” 
through a fleet of specially-char- 


tered trucks to shuttle 120-miles 
daily with newsprint between 
Pine Falls and Winnipeg. At 


Pine Falls, it was reported that 
paper makers were loading 160 
freight cars for shipment to U. S. 
the minute Canada’s rail stop- 
page was called off. 

The Lethbridge (Alberta) Her- 
ald, notified its readers that trad- 
ing territory subscribers would be 
served. In the case of mail sub- 
scribers within the Lethbridge re- 
tail trading zone, the Herald pre- 
paid the mail postal rates and 
used buses and trucks to get the 
papers to local post offices for 
local delivery. 

West Coast Has Problems 


On the West Coast, the Van- 
couver (B. C.) Sun was using 
trucks and planes to reach its 


subscribers beyond the city zone. 


Mail subscribers on the coast 
were getting their papers via 
trucks, the Sun prepaying post- 


age and trucking the papers to 
local post offices. 
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No Newsprint 
Tonnage Lost: 
All Stacked Up © 


A “remarkable performance’ | 
by Canadian mills has preventeg| 
the loss of newsprint tonnage dy. 3 
ing the nine-day railroad strike, | 

R. M. Fowler, president of th | 
Newsprint Association of Canad, | 
told Epiror & PUBLISHER q| 
Thursday, in a telephone inter! 
view, that the mills had been sy. 

cessful in keeping Up production | 
and improvising storage facilities ) 

“It’s a truly remarkable perfor. 
mance,” he said. “There must 
between 80,000 and 90,000 top 
of newsprint stacked up all ove 
the place, waiting now for rail f, 
cilities to be restored.” 

The most pressing problem of 
the moment, Mr. Fowler said, j 
the extreme shortage of box car, 
The rail tieup occurred just whe | 
an abnormally large number, of! 
Canadian cars were sidetracked 
on United States roads. It wij 
be necessary to break this logjam | 
to move newsprint and the raj. | 
roads face the peak of the grain 
shipment season, on top of th! 
nine-day pileup of other busines, 

Some mills, Mr. Fowler report. 
ed, hired truck fleets to cart pape 
down to railheads in the U. §; 

many publishers sent their ow 
trucks to the mills to “keep Up aj 
trickle of supplies”; hundreds of| 
rolls of newsprint are stacked in| 
town halls, schools, all availabk | 
sheds, and many more with sp 
cial packaging are under tarpaulin 
in the open. Tonnage also wa! 
stored on ships and barges. 

“There has been no loss of 
ogg ee due to the rail strike,’ | 

. Fowler advised. | 


e* top of this cheerful new, | 
Cranston Williams of the Amer | 
can Newspaper Publishers Asso | 
ation said “publishers are grateful | 
to the Canadian newsprint pr} 
ducers for meeting their difficul- 
ties in such a successful way.” 

Mr. Williams warned, however, 
that publishers must watch theit 
inventories even control th 
number of pages—until there i} 
some degree of normalcy in ship- 
ments. 


During the Canadian railroad 


strike, cooperation of agenciti 
was asked by the American As# 
ciation of Advertising Agencies t0 
meet possible shortages of new 
print by granting optional inser 
tion dates during the several-da 


leeway period requested by se 


eral publishers. 


The Charleston (W. Va.) Dailt 








Mail, short on newsprint becals§ 


of the Canadian strike, announced 
that its Aug. 30 editions would 
be printed on blue paper. 

“We're not singing the blues, 
just printing on it,” said the #& 
nouncement. 

The Omaha (Neb.) World-He 
ald put a 50% cut in advertising 
space into effect indefinitely. 
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And Stride 


Tue New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun was back this week 
in full strength with 700,000 press 
runs and 46-page papers, appar- 
ently undisturbed by an 11-week 
strike suspension. 

The Scripps-Howard newspaper 
hit the newsstands with a bang-up 
night edition before noon on Aug. 
38. the first time it had been pub- 
lished since June 12. The long 
shutdown was caused by a strike 
by the World-Telegram and Sun 
unit of the Newspaper Guild of 
New York, CIO. 

The W-T & S bounced back 
quickly to its accustomed position 
in advertising volume and in cir- 
culation. The staff, both strikers 
and non-strikers, appeared to be 
trying valiantly to overcome bit- 
terness engendered by the walk- 
out and to live up to the new con- 
tract’s provision against reprisals 
or recriminations. 

‘Yesterday in Hell-Box’ 

In a front-page, two-column 
box addressed “To Our Readers 
_..”, the newspaper stated: 

“The strike is over. We are 
back in circulation, and hope to 
be calling on you regularly again. 

“On page three is an article giv- 
ing the high spots of what has 
been happening between the 
Newspaper Guild and ourselves 
over the past eleven weeks. It’s 
not must reading, but it’s the rec- 
ord for anyone who may be inter- 
ested. 

“Our lead editorial today will 
give you a line on how we feel 
about things. Beyond this we will 
not bore you with details of “our 
operation.” Our interest, which is 
probably identical with your own, 
is in today and tomorrow. 

“Yesterday is in the hell-box.* 





“*That’s a 
what you think. 


Back in Stride 
The lead editorial on that day 
—entitled “Back in Our Stride!” 
—tead as follows: 


“It is a truism that nobody wins 
a strike. But sometimes something 
very worthwhile is preserved or a 
principle sustained. Such was the 
case in the World-Telegram and 
Sun strike. 

“In the new contract which to- 
day ended the 11 weeks’ shut- 
down, employes under jurisdiction 
of the Newspaper Guild obtained 
substantial pay increases and im- 
proved working conditions. 

“All of these advantages, in ap- 
Proximately the form and to the 
degree in which they are now 
guaranteed could have been ob- 
tained, we believe, without resort 
to a strike had better judgment 
been exercised on both sides. 

It was only on the subject of 
the union or the so-called Guild 
shop that a meeting of the minds 


printer’s term. Not 
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Again 


proved impossible. This newspa- 
per has never objected to, and 
has no grounds for objecting to, 
its editorial workers joining the 
Guild of their own free will. It 
does object to having its news 
and editorial staff restricted to 
people pledged to the support of 
any single labor ideology. 

No Union Shop 

“Beyond demanding that he be 
a loyal American, the paper at- 
tempts no screening of editorial 
employes as to their ideas, beliefs 
or affiliations. It is unwilling that 
any one else should have the right 
to regiment or police the thinking 
of the people whose complete ob- 
jectivity in the handling of news 
is essential to the maintenance of 
genuinely free and unbiased re- 
porting. 

“In the two-year contract, sign- 
ing of which terminated the strike, 
the management’s idea prevailed, 
and there is no provision for a 
union or Guild shop. 

“The men and women who are 
getting out today’s paper are the 
same ones who produced it before 
the strike. We thought then that 
as a team they were tops. We are 
sure they are no less so today. 

Both Sides Pleased 

“Tempers flare and feathers get 
ruffled in strikes. It’s an old 
American custom. It may take a 
few days for some hotheads to 
cool off. But the staff is made up 
of intelligent people. They have 
a contract that achieves new highs 
in wages and working conditions. 

“With these conditions the staff 
is pleased. 

“With the retention of its full 
editorial freedom the management 
is pleased. 

“With a few days to get back 
into our stride, we believe you 
will be pleased. 

“In the meantime, with regrets 
for the inconvenience you have 
been caused, and with thanks for 
the many kind messages indicat- 
ing that you missed us, we extend 
greetings and 

“We'll be seeing you!” 

A bulletin board notice ad- 
dressed “To All Employes Under 
the Guild’s Jurisdiction,” read: 

“In the hope that it may be 
helpful, and in a desire to coop- 
erate with such employes as may 
desire to receive cash in lieu of 
vacation for this year, the World- 
Telegram and Sun will give each 
employe the following options: 

“1. Any employe who sched- 
uled his vacation during the pe- 
riod between June 13 and Aug. 
23 will have the choice of now 
receiving his vacation pay in cash 
or of rescheduling all or part of 
his vacation and taking it at a 
later date. 

(Continued on page 40) 








Tuscaloosa Sun 
Folds After Fire 


TuscaLoosa, Ala.—Beset with 
mechanical problems since fire 
destroyed its plant Aug. 9, the 
newly - founded Tuscaloosa Sun, 
morning daily, suspended publica- 
tion Aug. 29. 

Publisher Edwin E. Swalley 
said: “We are all tired and worn 
out but determined to grin and 
bear our woes. Today our prob- 
lems become insoluble and im- 
possible of overcoming.” 

Rather than continue publish- 
ing a token newspaper, he said, 
it was decided to shut down until 
a new plant and modern facilities 
can be arranged. 

(E&P incorrectly named Bu- 
ford Boone as publisher of the 
Sun last week. He is publisher of 
the Tuscaloosa News.) 





Brownwood Bulletin 
Printed in San Angelo 


BROWNWOOD, Tex. — The 
Brownwood Bulletin this week 
rolled off the presses of the San 
Angelo (Tex.) Standard - Times, 
100 miles away. 

Fire on Aug. 24 in the Bulle- 
tin’s basement pressroom put the 
afternoon daily’s 16-page press 
out of commission. 

Houston Harte, publisher of the 
San Angelo newspaper, made his 
presses available to get out the 
Bulletin. Type for the Friday, 
Aug. 25, edition was set in Brown- 
wood, and matrices were flown 
to San Angelo. 

Mack Boswell, Bulletin wire 
editor, who is a licensed pilot, 
flew the mats between Bulletin 
composing room and Standard- 
Times pressroom. Papers were 
run off, and returned to Brown- 
wood by truck. 

A spark from a welding torch 
in the Bulletin pressroom ignited 
a web of paper on the press dur- 
ing a repair job, according to 
Ernest Jones, Bulletin editor. 


15,000 Spectators 
At S-T Horse Show 


CuiIcaGo—An estimated 15,000 
spectators crowded the rail of 
Lincoln Park Public Riding Arena 
Aug. 26 to witness the Second 
Annual Horse Show co-sponsored 
by the Chicago Sun-Times, the 
Chicago Park District and the 
Lincoln Park Riding Association. 

The all-day event, featuring 
horsemanship exhibitions by 235 
amateur fans, was open to en- 
trants and spectators without 
charge. It is believed to be the 
only newspaper-sponsored show 
of its kind in the world. 

Participants ranged in age from 
9 to 60. Arrangements for the 
show were co-ordinated by Mel 
Barker, Sun-Times Promotion Di- 
rector, and Reporter Virginia 
Marmaduke, an expert horse- 
woman. 


‘Meet the Press” 


Producers Sue 
For $1,250,000 


Press Productions, Inc., owner 
of “Meet the Press” radio show, 
filed suit in New York Supreme 
Court Aug. 28 for $1,250,000 
damages and a restraining order 
against the Mutual Broadcasting 
System and two others. 

The complaint charges that in 
June, Mutual and others conspired 
to appropriate the plaintiff's right 
to the radio program and to con- 
vert to their own benefit plaintiff's 
rights set forth in a 1947 agree- 
ment. The program, developed 
and originated by Radio Producer 
Martha Rountree and Lawrence 
E. Spivak, former publisher of 
American Mercury, had its last 
Mutual broadcasting Aug. 4, after 
five years run. 

New Show Hit As Copycat 

The complaint charges an agree- 
ment of Dec. 12, 1947, calling 
for continuance of the program 
until Dec. 12, 1952, did not give 
the broadcasting system any right, 
title or interest to the program 
except to transmit it. The plaintiff 
claims Mutual cancelled the pro- 
gram as of Aug. 4 and started 
“Reporters’ Roundup” on Aug. 10. 
The new program, the complaint 
alleges, is a copy of “Meet the 
Press”. 

General Teleradio, Inc., owner 
of WOR in New York and an- 
other defendant in the suit, is 
charged along with Mutual with 
having induced local sponsors to 
transfer their sponsorship from 
“Meet the Press” to “Reporters’ 
Roundup.” 

Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 
is also named in the suit. The 
complaint alleges Mutual refused 
to permit a Collier’s credit line, 
for which that magazine had 
agreed to pay $500 weekly, on 
“Meet the Press” but that Col- 
lier’s had entered into a credit 
line agreement for the new pro- 
gram. 

$1,000 a Broadcast 

The plaintiff said “Meet the 
Press” brought Press Productions 
$1,000 a broadcast from Mutual. 
The good will of the program 
whose interviews by newsmen 
were “in the best tradition of the 
American free press” was another 
issue in the suit. The complaint 
further charged “Reporters’ 
Roundup” is unfair competition to 
the NBC television “Meet the 
Press.” 

The complaint asks, in addition 
to damages, that a permanent in- 
junction be issued to prevent the 
broadcast of “Reporters’ Round- 
up. a 


a 
In Larger Type 
CoLuMBus, O.—The Ohio State 
Journal switched to 8-point Regal 
No. 1 body type on Aug. 30 from 
the 7'2-point Minion which it 
has been using. 





Dr. Rumely to Fight 


Citation for Contempt 


WASHINGTON—On the issue of 
freedom of the press, Dr. Edward 
A. Rumely will meet a congres- 
sional contempt citation in Fed- 
eral Court with the contention 
that the constitution protects the 
privacy of publishers’ circulation 
lists. 

Dr. Rumely, executive secretary 
of the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government, failed in the 
first test of this argument when 
the House voted—183 to 175—to 
cite him for refusing to give the 
Lobby Investigating Committee a 
list of subscribers to the publica- 
tions of his organization. 

The vote on Wednesday was 
almost completely along political 
lines with Democrats lining up 
behind Rep. Frank Buchanan, 
chairman of the lobby probe com- 
mittee, and Republicans backing 
Rep. Charles Halleck, Indiana, 
and former Speaker Joseph W. 
Martin, of Massachusetts, who 
stressed the press freedom angle 
in a two-hour debate. 

Rumely Outlines Defense 

Dr. Rumely issued this state- 
ment forecasting the line the de- 
fense will follow when the case 
reaches court: 

“The stand we have taken af- 
fects the freedom of all who write 
and speak and print. The attitude 
of the majority members of the 
Buchanan Committee was based 
upon the misconception that it is 
a legitimate function of Congress 
to regulate the processes by which 
national public opinion is formed. 

“If we can be compelled to 
name those who buy the books 


and other publications of the 
Committee for Constitutional 
Government, then some _ other 


legislative committee will have the 
precedent set to hale before it 
any publisher who happens to 
have published matter displeasing 
to a majority in power. More 
than 90% of all editors and pub- 
lishers who took a stand on this 
issue have upheld our position.” 

Dr. Rumely and his group have 
complied with the requirement of 
registering as lobbyists, appeared 
before the Buchanan Committee 
in response to a subpoena, and de- 
livered up most of the office rec- 
ords in compliance with a sub- 
poena duces tecum. But, in ad- 
dition to declaring there were no 
reportable contributions ($500 or 
more) the lobby refused to name 
those who made mass purchases 
of “The Road Ahead” and other 
publications. Those individuals 
and firms finance the work of 
the committee and related opera- 
tions, but, Dr. Rumely insisted, 
Congress cannot require disclosure 
of their names or purchases with- 
out violating the first amendment. 

Called Lobbying Activity 


Rep. Buchanan replied with the 
assertion that the books are circu- 
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lated in an attempt to influence 
legislation, therefore, are part and 
parcel of a lobbying activity and 
the Rumely group must reveal 
who its “angels” are. 

“Free speech and free press are 
involved here, but not in the man- 
ner Mr. Rumely would have you 
believe,” the Pennsylvania Con- 
gressman argued. “Our great free 
press is on the receiving end of 
millions of pieces of Rumely’s 
pamphlets and releases on legisla- 
tive issues. Dr. Rumley distributes 
these hoping to influence editorial 
opinion. The editors of the na- 
tion’s newspapers are entitled to 
know who pays for the distribu- 
tion of these highly charged pam- 
phlets.” 

Halleck Defends Press 

Rep. John W. MacCormack of 
Massachusetts urged his colle- 
agues to consider Dr. Rumely in 
the same class as the 56 persons 
recently cited for contempt for re- 
fusing to state whether they are 
Communists. In each situation, 
the congressman said, the basic 
point is refusal to give a con- 
gressional committee information 
properly sought. 

Rep. Halleck quoted legal au- 
thority to establish there is no 
difference between a book pub- 
lisher and a newspaper publisher 
insofar as constitutional protection 
goes. If sustained, the proposed 
action against Dr. Rumely, he 
charged, would permit a commit- 
tee to call in the publishers of any 
newspaper and demand to know 
who buys its copies or purchases 
advertising space. 

To this argument, Rep. Hender- 
son Lanham, Georgia Democrat 
and lobby committee member, re- 
plied the government has required 
newspapers to reveal their owner- 
ship since 1912 (application for 
second-class mailing rights and an- 
nual reports). 

Oklahoma Case Recalled 

Rep. Martin, who is a newspa- 
per publisher, distinguished the 
Rumely citation from _ those 
against suspected Communists on 
the ground that loyalty to the 
government is not involved in the 
current argument. The present 
question, he continued, goes to 
“one of the cornerstones of Amer- 
ican liberty—freedom of the press. 
It is the fundamental question of 
whether the American people un- 
der the guarantee of the consti- 
tution have the right, without fear 
of government inquiry, to pur- 
chase whatever products of a free 
press they please, so long as that 
product is not of an indecent, sala- 
cious, or subversive nature.” 

A lobby committee member, 
Rep. Carl Albert of Oklahoma, 
took the floor to say the cases 
cited by Rep. Halleck were not 
of recent vintage and he discussed 
the Oklahoma Publishing Co. case 


as the latest declaration of the 
Supreme Court in point. In that 
litigation the Labor Department’s 
Wage-Hour Division subpoenaed 
from a newspaper a statement of 
sources of its advertising income. 

“The Supreme Court,” Mr. Al- 
bert said, “held that this was not 
in violation of the “First Amend- 
ment or of the right to freedom 
of press. It is no more a violation 
of the First Amendment than is 
the requirement of the Registra- 
tion of Lobby Act that a lobbyist 
shall report to the Congress the 
sources of his income, a violation 
of the right of petition.” 

e 


Smith Davis Case 


Hearing Set Sept. 5 

A new phase of the $2,400,000 
suit brought by Albert J. Zug- 
smith against Smith Davis, grow- 
ing out of their partnership in a 
newspaper-radio brokerage firm, 
is scheduled for argument Sept. 
5 in Federal Court, New York 
City. 

Asserting power of attorney 
granted by her husband, Mrs. 
Gladys Davis has joined two 
members of the Smith Davis com- 
pany, Howard Stark and Vincent 
J. Manno, in applying for substi- 
tution of defense counsel in the 
breach of contract suit. 

In an exchange of papers pre- 
liminary to the hearing, W. Stew- 
art Gatter, counsel for all the de- 
fendants, challenged the power of 
attorney with the allegation that 
his chief client, Mr. Davis, is held 
incommunicado in a hospital near 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Davis is seeking court au- 
thority to substitute Harvey F. 
Scribner, a former associate of 
Mr. Gatter, as defense counsel. 
Mr. Gatter said he would ask the 
court to appoint a referee to in- 
quire into the conduct of the case 
and to determine the lawyers’ 
liens. 

* 


Geoffrey Parsons, Jr. 
Resigns Paris Post 


Geoffrey Parsons, Jr., editor of 
the European Edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune since De- 
cember, 1944, has resigned and 
returned to this country to accept 
a new position. War correspon- 
dent and London Bureau chief of 
the New York paper for 10 years 
prior to his Paris service, Mr. 
Parsons has not disclosed his 
plans. 

Walter Kerr, foreign editor in 
New York for two years, is going 
to Paris with the title of European 
Editor. He will have charge of 
European news for both New 
York and Paris editions. 


Sunday Price Cut 


Los ANGELES—The out-of-state 
price of the Sunday Examiner is 
being cut back from 20c to 15c 
on Sept. 3, bringing it into line 
with the price of other California 

papers. The 20c Examiner price 
has prevailed since 1943. 
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Fish Tourney 
Publicity Now 
Okay for Mail 


WASHINGTON — President Try. 
man has signed a congressional 
act amending the postal lottery 
laws with respect to publicity op 
fishing tournaments. 

The revised act will permit mail 
handling of published materjaj 
mentioning prizes for  larges 
catch, smallest catch,  greatey 
number caught, etc., and the fact 
that an entry fee is charged for - 
the competition. 

The Post Office Departmen 
had held catching fish to be a mat. 
ter of luck and competitions based 
on catches to be a game of 
chance. The amendment ex. 
pressed the ruling that fishing ip. 
volves skill and prizes awarded on 
that basis do not comprise lot 
teries. 


‘Pari-Mutuel’ Ban 
Puzzles Newspapers 

The Post Office Department's 
ban of the word “pari-mutuel” in 
advertising and sports promotion 
stories in Denver puzzled news. 
papers around the country since 
many carry ads from racetracks, 

Epiror & PUBLISHER leamed 
that one New York City newspa- 
per has received an official opin 
ion which permits use of the word 
“pari-mutuel” in copy placed by 
a local trotting track. 

In Denver, the ban dealt with | 
reference to a dog track’s ads and | 
news stories promoting atten 
dance on nights when proceed 
were to be donated to local char- 
ities. 

Ed Dooley, managing editor of 
the Denver Post, said Frank J. 
Delaney, Post Office Department 
solicitor, explained the particular _ 
ban by stating that copy advertis- 
ing “pari-mutuel dog racing” w 
an invitation to the public to 
“come and bet.” Such material, 
he said, could not go through the 
mail. 

The Department also deemed 
that stories telling of the charity 
donation amounted to the promo- 
tion of a lottery. 

With this clarification of the 
ruling, the Denver Post resumed 
its publication of racing informe | 
tion without using the word “pari- | 
mutuel.” The word has been elim- 
inated from all advertising. 

“We feel.” Mr. Dooley wal 
mented, “that the ruling makes © 
little if any sense.” 

* 


GOP PR Job Filled 


Harvey A. Call, City Hall and | 
political reporter for the New | 
York Sun until its sale last Janv- | 
ary and since then with the New 
York Journal-American, has beet 
appointed publicity director o 
the Republican State Committe 
in New York. Mr. Call is also 2 
member of the New York Stale 
Bar. 


— 
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Insurance Policies 


Protect War Corps 


By Ray Erwin 


WAR CORRESPONDENTS covering 
the Korean campaign, one of the 
most hazardous occupations of 
current history, at least have the 
assurance that the economic se- 
curity of their families is protect- 
ed through adequate insurance. 

News services and newspapers 
have taken out large insurance 
policies at exhorbitant rates to 
provide protection for families of 
correspondents. In many _in- 
stances, families of correspon- 
dents who lose their lives receive 
$25,000 insurance payments. 

United Press Policy 

The United Press Association 
has a blanket policy with Lloyd’s 
of London covering its correspon- 
dents. The policy’s benefits vary 
with the number of men assigned 
to the war area. At present, the 
policy carries total benefits of ap- 
proximately $500,000 and this 
amount will grow, if the war staff 
is increased. The same plan was 
in effect in World War II. 

Lloyds of London, noting that 
eight correspondents have been 
killed in Korea, boosted the in- 
surance premium from 5% to 
10% for accidental death for 
newsmen covering the war. This 
is twice the premium just before 
D-Day. 

The U.P. provides free medical 
care for personnel who are in- 
jured or become ill in the line of 
duty, at home and abroad. Such 
care is not written into its con- 
tract with employes, but it is a 
traditional service provided. 

The U.P. now has 16 men in 
Korea and Tokyo and with the 
Navy in nearby waters, 11 of 
them men with World War II ex- 
perience either as correspondents 
or in the Armed Services. Some 
had been in the Far East for years 
and volunteered to go to the war 
because of this experience. 

_ Twenty-five or 30 young men 
in the United Press organization 
volunteeered to go, but more ma- 
ture men, experienced in war, 
were selected. Of the entire U.P. 
group, not more than three or 
four were assigned without first 
volunteering and they readily ac- 
cepted. In the latter group were 
Charles Corddry of Washington, 
aviation writer, who is covering 
the air war, and Robert Miller, 
roving correspondent. One of the 
new U.P. men at the front is 
H. D. (Doc) Quigg of New York. 
INS Insurance 

Seymour Berkson, International 
News Service general manager, 
made this statement to E & P: 

_ “INS is carrying a sizeable spe- 
cial war risk indemnity policy 
with an American insurance com- 
pany on each member of its staff 
in Korea. This special insurance, 


which involves a very expensive 
premium rate, is in addition to 
compulsory Workmen’s Compen- 


sation Insurance on all Americans j 


in Korea and the Group Life and 
Health insurance policies of INS 


employes, the entire cost of all of 


which is paid by INS itself. 

“The families of the employes 
have been named beneficiaries un- 
der all the policies covering em- 
ployes in Korea. In event of any 
unforeseen hardship which might 
be caused the family through loss 
of one of our correspondents, INS 
is prepared to give additional fi- 
nancial assistance to the family of 
that correspondent. 

“Our policy has been not to as- 
sign anyone to Korea against his 
will. Fortunately, this issue has 
not arisen anyway because we 
have been deluged with volunteers 
from among our staffs all over 
the world. Volunteers now cover- 
ing the war front include those 
from New York, Paris, Seattle, 
Manila, and Miami bureaus. We 
are rotating men in Korea and 
Tokyo for relief purposes as much 
as possible.” 

AP Coverage 

The Associated Press, similarly, 
carries a blanket insurance policy 
covering its war writers and photo- 
graphers. 

Like the other services, too, the 
AP rotates its men _ between 
grueling front line duty and 
“breather” assignments back in the 
Tokyo headquarters. 

Back in Japan at present are 
Tom Lambert, O. H. P. King, 
Wendell S. Erickson and Frank 
Noel, photographer, AP men who 
have had long and arduous duty 
at the front. Newest AP arrivals 
in Korea are Stanley Swinton, Don 
Huth and John Macbeth, the lat- 








Roy McCartney of Reuters (second from left) watches Allied troops 
on Korean front while Marguerite Higgins of New York Herald Trib- 
une reports over a field phone 


ter formerly of the New York 
bureau and more recently of the 
Manila bureau. 

Two AP writers who have ar- 
rived in the war zone are Bill 
Ross of San Francisco and Bem 
Price of Atlanta. An additional 
photographer, Gene Herrick of 
Memphis, has arrived, and an- 
other, James Pringle of Rome, is 
due soon. . 

Col. M. P. Echols, Gen. Dou- 
glas MacArthur’s public informa- 
tion officer, notified correspond- 
ents that briefing officers at head- 
quarters may not be quoted di- 
rectly henceforth. He said infor- 
mation given by briefing officers 
is to be for background only. No 
explanation was given for the 
change in procedure. 

Marguerite Higgins, New York 
Herald Tribune correspondent, re- 
ceived minor injuries in a jeep 
accident Aug. 25. The young re- 
porter received head and nose 
injuries when the brakes failed and 
the driver crashed into a wall to 
stop the car. 

Nora Waln, novelist and Sat- 
urday Evening Post correspond- 
ent, became a casualty Aug. 30. 
She slipped while stepping down 
from a plane and dislocated an 
arm. 

Behind Enemy Lines 

Frank Emery, INS correspon- 
dent who suffered shrapnel 
wounds in the left side, thigh and 
food, in a daring foray behind 
enemy lines at the same time that 


| Randolph Churchill, a correspon- 


dent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, was slightly injured, wrote: 

“Crossing the Naktong River 
into Communist enemy territory 
with an American patrol is an ad- 
venture fraught with terror, brave- 
ry and death. 

“Churchill today is nursing an 


* ugly but not overly serious wound 


=. in the shinbone of his right leg. 


Marguerite Higgins 
Among those injured. 
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After the deafening blast of a 
mortar I found I had been hit in 
three places—on the left side be- 


low the ribs, on my left foot and 
left thigh.” 

Don Whitehead, Associated 
Press correspondent, described the 
correspondents—young and old— 
in the following dispatch from the 
front: 

Young and Old 

“The war correspondents with 
the middle-aged spread are mak- 
ing the sad discovery that experi- 
ence is the last barrier between 
them and the hungry young kids 
climbing up the ladder of news- 
paper competition. 

“We old-timers at the business 
should not make such admissions 
but I have a grudging admiration 
for the youngsters who haven't 
yet developed a roll of fat around 
their belly and who take the hard- 
ships of this war without huffing 
and puffing about it. 

“You can spot the old timers 
at a glance. They are the report- 
ers who have turned up at the 
hot spots for more than 10 years, 
a little fraternity with close ties—- 
friendship and dangers shared at 
other times. 

“They are a little paunchier, a 
little grayer and a bit balder than 
they were 10 years ago. The lines 
are deeper on their faces and they 
have no illusions about the job 
they have to do. They recognize 
the danger signals, the calculated 
risks, and the story possibilities in 
each situation. 

“But this experience makes the 
veteran reporter more cautious 
than the younger. He is reluctant 
to rush in where the youths barge 
forward without a second thought 
about personal safety or lines of 
communication. 

“And when the correspondents 
of World War II begin to talk 
about the campaigns in North 
Africa, Sicily, Italy, or Europe, 
it sounds like gray-bearded codgers 
recalling the campaigns of the 
Spanish-American war. The 
youngsters just yawn and cock an 
eyebrow at such talk.” 












ASNE Head Scores 


Freedom ‘Chatter’ 


By Dwight Bentel 


MaDIson, Wis.—Less “chatter” 
about freedom of the press, more 
emphasis on fighting for the news 
was advocated by Dwight Young, 
president of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, at the 
national meeting of journalism 
teachers here this week. 

“I must confess that I am get- 
ting a bit weary of the ceaseless 
chatter about freedom of the 
press,’ Mr. Young told the edu- 


cators. “Mind you, I used the 
word ‘chatter.’ 

“Thoughtful and sensible dis- 
cussion of the subject is quite 


another matter. I only wish we 
might be spared some of the ir- 
responsible ranting on the subject. 
Overworked Theme 

“Politicians conceive it to be 
a popular topic, so they orate on 
it ceaselessly. Even some newspa- 
pers editorialize on it too often 
when their chief trouble is that 
their city staffs are not willing 
to go out and fight for the news.” 

Mr. Young’s remarks were in- 
troductory to his presentation of 
comments from editors whom he 
had written asking their judgment 
about the effectiveness of college 
journalism instruction. 


Replies of 45 editors ranged 
from total rejection of college 
journalism instruction to warm 


commendation of the work of the 
journalism schools. 

“I believe in good, soundly con- 
ceived schools of journalism,” 
Mr. Young said. “On our paper 
we employ many journalism grad- 
uates, with pretty uniform suc- 
cess. 

“Above everything else,” he 
said, “I favor better understand- 
ing and closer cooperation between 
editors and journalism schools.” 

213 Educators Present 

Attending the three-day session 
at the University of Wisconsin 
were 213 journalism teachers and 
administrators representing the 
American Association of Teach- 
ers of Journalism, the Associa- 
tion of Accredited Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, and 
the American Society of Jour- 
nalism School Administrators. 

Merger of the three organiza- 
tions into a new society, the As- 
sociation for Education in Jour- 


nalism, was accomplished as 
scheduled. 
Under the new organization, 


the AATJ disappears, the AADJ 
and AJSA become autonomous 
coordinate organizations within 
AEJ. 

Ralph O. Nafziger, director of 
the Wisconsin School of Journal- 
ism, was elected to the first presi- 
dency of the new AEJ. J. Edgar 
Gerald of the University of Min- 
nesota was elected first vicepresi- 
dent; Donald D. Burchard, Texas 
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A. and M., second vicepresident; 
and Elmer F. Beth, Kansas, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

A proposal that the journalism 
educators undertake “a coopera- 
tive appraisal of American press 
performance at intervals, as a 
constructive contribution to good 
journalism in the United States” 
was made by Dean Frank L. 
Mott of the University of Mis- 
souri at a panel discussion. 

Performance Checkup 

Calling attention to the “excel- 
lent qualifications for work in 
this field of the directors of re- 
search in the various schools, such 
as the background of newspaper 
experience and the familiarity 
with modern research methods 
which those directors indubitably 
possess,” Dean Mott said: 

“Cooperative research on press 
performance would tie in with 
work already being done in the 
schools by faculty and graduate 
students.” 

“It would be necessary,” he 
said, “for some 30 investigators 
to be placed on leave or vacation 
for the three summer months; 
and that some foundation or 
interested person would have to 
endow the investigation to the 
extent of about $75,000, or more 
than that if the work were ex- 
tended to radio and other media 
of mass communication.” 

Importance of the proposal, 
Dean Mott declared, “lies in the 
fact that it is the only suggestion 
that has been made for a broad, 
honest, and valid type of ap- 
praisal of the American newspa- 
per.” 

Publishers are almost  uani- 
mously opposed to such an in- 
vestigation, he said, because they 
feel they are doing a good job, 
that they have been subjected to 
much ill-judged criticism, and they 
resent being placed on trial. 

“It cannot be too much em- 
phasized that the type of ap- 
praisal contemplated is less quali- 
tative and more objective, not 
aimed either at crucifying or at 
eulogizing the press, and calcu- 
lated to be of great service to the 
press itself and to all students 
of communication.” 

Resistance Is Lessening 

Dean Ralph D. Casey of the 
University of Minnesota, also on 
the panel, reported an apparent 
lessening of resistance among edi- 
tors toward evaluation of press 
performance by independent agen- 
cies, and quoted ASNE as en- 
dorsing and encouraging such in- 
dependent’ evaluation. 

Three newspaper members of 
the panel were outspokenly criti- 
cal of newspaper performance, 
for a variety of reasons. 

William T. Evjue, editor of the 


Madison Capital Times, attacked 
monopolistic ownership of news- 
papers, charging that while such 
ownership is profitable, the pub- 
lishers “become smug and com- 
fortable, satisfied with the status 
quo, and constitutionally averse 
to change in social processes.” 

Robert J. Blakely, editorial 
page editor of the St. Louis Star- 
Times, said the “home and club 
and other life activities of the 
newspaper owner tend to keep 
him out of touch with dominant 
social groups.” 

“The old newspapers did the 
job better,’ said Mr. Blakely. 
“The editor was closer to the peo- 
ple. He had to gather news, ad- 
vertising, thus kept in touch. A 
newspaper must be something 
else than mere projection of a 
publisher’s ego. The press is get- 
ting better—but not as fast as 
greater demands made on it in 
our heightening crisis.” 

Morris Rubin, editor of Pro- 
gressive, said the press needs to 
abandon two traditions—objective 
reporting, which he called “re- 
porting of public affairs in dead- 
pan style;” and the “almost ma- 
niacal insistence on speed, which 
often wrecks all chances of get- 
ting over to the people what news 
really is.” 

“Failure to point out  back- 
ground information in controver- 
sial cases without which the read- 
er cannot come to proper conclu- 
sions about objective facts is cor- 
rupt journalism,” he said. 

Considine Tells About Korea 

Other newspaper speakers at 
the sessions included Bob Consi- 
dine, International News Service 
writer recently returned from Ko- 
rea, who drew a depressing pic- 
ture of America’s position in the 
Korean conflict and her unpre- 
paredness there and _ elsewhere. 

The Korean conflict he called 
the “dirtiest and ffilthiest of 
wars.” 

John L. Strohm, associate edi- 
tor of Country Gentleman, gave 
an illustrated lecture on “A 
Newsman in the South Pacific.” 
He saw “no war with Russia in 
the near future.” Ronald Stead, 
British special writer for the 
Christian Science Monitor, pre- 
sented a distillation of his ob- 
servations on America. 

Francis F. Schweinler, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Press Asso- 
ciation, discussed opportunities for 
the journalism graduate in com- 
munity journalism, pointing out 
that the country field offers “op- 
portunity for direct service to the 
community, opportunity to  be- 
come the ‘boss.’” 

Madison Newspapers, Inc., were 


host to the delegates and their 
families at a barbecue supper. 
Roy L. Matson, editor of the 


Wisconsin State Journal, was the 
master of ceremonies. 

Presentation of a “week in the 
life of a metropolitan paper” 
featured the Monday evening din- 
ner of the combined societies by 
the Milwaukee Journal, host news- 
paper. 
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More Jobs Than =f 
School Can Fill 


LAWRENCE, Kan.—Jobs for 1950 
journalism graduates of the Wil 
liam Allen White School of the 7 
University of Kansas have been 9 ke 
plentiful that the placement bu. © 
reau is having trouble filling them, | & 
according to Prof. Elmer F. Beth, | 
placement director. ; 

February graduates had phe. 
nomenal success, he reported, 
Only one of them was without a 
job by March 15. A total of 33 
members of the 1950 class had 
been placed up to July 31. 











Irwin Maier, publisher of the . 
Journal, introduced the publish- 
ing “team” of J. D. Ferguson, 
editor; Wallace Lomoe, managing 
editor; Lindsay Hoben, chief edi- 
torial writer; R. K. Drew, adver- 
tising manager; D. B. Abert, busi- 
ness manager; and Elmer Schroe- 
der, circulation manager, each of 
whom described a unit of the jour- 
nal’s activity during a typical pub- 
lishing week. 

“A good many people not in 





the business believe there is some- : 
thing mysterious about what they 
call the editorial policy of a news- 


paper,” Mr. Ferguson said. 
Experience Sets Policy 


“There is no formula that we 
call the editorial policy and to 
which we fit everything” he said. 
“The policy of a mewspaper is 
compounded from the experience, 
the knowledge and the character 
of the men and women who are 
its staff—not only its staff today 
but of those whose lives went into 
the making of the paper over the 
yesterdays. | 

“There is something about a 
newspaper in the way it handles 
its news, in the way in which 
it comments on events, in the way 
in which it solicits and prints its 
advertising, and in the way it con- 
ducts its circulation department 
that gives it a distinctive char- 
acter. 

“It has certain qualities which 
we lump together under the word 
‘personality—and to me the per- 
sonality of newspapers varies as 
do the personalities of individ- 
uals. 

“A newspaper is like an indi- 
vidual who comes into your 
home.” 

The Saturday Evening Post was § 
recipient of the 1950 AJSA award 
to a newspaper or magazine for 
outstanding service to journalism 
education. Day Edgar, assistant 
to the editor of the Post, re 
ceived the award for his maga- 
zine. Edwin Emery of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota received the 
annual Sigma Delta Chi award 
for research. 
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Hurricane Section 

Miami, Fla—The Miami News | 
published a Special Hurricane 
Season Section (16 pages tab- 
loid) on Aug. 27. It contained 
stories and advertising on the 
theme of preparedness. 
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CARTOONISTS TAKE NO HOLIDAY FROM INTERNATIONAL TOPICS 
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MacArthur Gag Speeds 


Censorship 


WASHINGTON—News corre- 
spondents look for “censorship at 
the source” to expand in the wake 
of White House expressions of 
displeasure over recent public ut- 
terances on military and diploma- 
tic policy. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
warning that Formosa must not 
be permitted to fall into unfriend- 
ly hands, and Navy Secretary 
Matthews’ proposition that this 
country might gain peace by ini- 
tiating war seemed likely to stir 
drastic action. 

Charles G. Ross, presidential 
press secretary, summoned news- 
men to his office to hear Mr. Tru- 
man’s reaction: There is but one 
voice on American foreign policy, 
and that is the voice of the Presi- 
dent. 

That was after General Mac- 
Arthur’s remarks had been pub- 
licized in spite of a “kill” order 
issued at Mr. Truman’s direction. 
The General complied, but too 
late. U. S. News and World Report 
already was in the mail carrying 
the full text, and most newspapers 
regarded this a release for their 
purposes. 

Hoped It Wouldn’t Run 

Oddly, the White House staff 
appeared to entertain hope that 
the MacArthur message, addressed 
to the convention of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, might not be 
published generally. Mr. Ross of- 
fered the suggestion that since the 
president had ordered the General 
to withdraw the statement any 
comment on it would be in the 
nature of discussing something 
that didn’t exist. To the point- 
blank question whether newspa- 
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at Source 


pers might reproduce it, Mr. Ross 
answered that was for individual 
editors to decide for themselves. 

Newspapers owned by former 
Gov. James M. Cox of Ohio, the 
Democratic presidential nominee 
in 1920, abided by their publish- 
er’s statement which said: 

“IT have suggested that my news- 
papers not use the MacArthur 
message. The Constitution of the 
United States definitely places con- 
trol of the military under civil 
authority. Generals are not sup- 
posed to play the part of states- 
men while in the service. This is 
not Rome, nor the days of Cae- 
sar.” 

Deemed Public Property 

Many newspapers which print- 
ed either the text or a summary 
of the message said they did so 
because, despite its withdrawal 
from the convention, they felt it 
had become public property when 
it was entered in the Congression- 
al Record. 

Others held simply that it was 
news—and big news—that did not 
violate security. 

“If God lets it happen, let’s 
print it,” said William J. Pape, 
publisher of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) American and Repub- 
lican. 

The MacArthur document was 
intended for Monday release but 
the President had received a copy 
Saturday morning (Mr. Ross 
didn’t say how). Mr. Truman in- 
structed Defense Secretary Louis 
Johnson to communicate with the 
General and order its withdrawal 
from circulation. MacArthur com- 
plied promptly by sending a 
“kill.” 


Carson Lyman, managing editor 
of David Lawrence's U. S. NEWS 
& WORLD REPORT issued a state- 
ment explaining why this would 
be impossible — his magazine al- 
ready was in the mail. Mr. Lyman 
said: 

“Last Thursday afternoon we 
received from General MacAr- 
thur’s headquarters a copy of his 
message on Formosa with a letter 
asking us not to publish it without 
release from the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. Accordingly we tele- 
phoned to Chicago and talked 
with Miles Frederick, director of 
public relations of that organiza- 
tion, explaining to him that we go 
to press on Saturdays and put our 
copies in the mails that day and 
that subscribers usually get their 
copies Monday afternoons or 
Tuesdays. 

“Since there was an automatic 
release for Monday forenoon on 
the message, he authorized us to 
publish it.” 


Chicago Papers Phone 
For MacArthur's Okay 


When the Chicago Tribune was 
notified by the Associated Press 
that General MacArthur’s message 
had been printed by U. S. News 
and World Report, the Tribune 
telephoned MacArthur headquar- 
ters in Tokyo. 

A spokesman for General Mac- 
Arthur was informed that the 
weekly news magazine had pub- 
lished the text, stating the message 
was “prepared for presentation” 
to the VFW convention in Chica- 
go, and asked, in view of such 
publication, if the Tribune might 
have permission to print the mes- 
sage. The Tribune was asked to 
call later. 

Forty-five minutes later a sec- 
ond call to Tokyo resulted in Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s spokesman stat- 
ing he was in no position to 


comment on the inadvertent pub- 
lication prior to formal release, 
but that “when a story has been 
published and circulated, it seems 
to me that newspapers would pur- 
sue their usual practice or custom 
of printing the news.” 

The Tribune carried the Mac- 
Arthur text in its Monday late 
sport final editions. The Chicago 
Sun-Times withheld the MacAr- 
thur text until its final turf replate 
edition early Monday morning. 
The Sun-Times published the text, 
E&P was told, “only after the 
opposition printed it.” 

The Chicago Herald-American 
likewise called MacArthur head- 
quarters in Tokyo and published 
the complete text, beginning with 
its Monday editions. The Chicago 
Daily News published highlights 
of the message in its early edition 
and picked up the complete text 
later in the morning. Editors at 
the Daily News viewed the mes- 
sage as being “in the public do- 
main.” 

Comment by Editors 

Harold Ober, city editor of the 
Asbury Park (N. J.) Press, took 
this view: “A story is given for 
release in advance of the delivery 
of a speech to help newspapers as 
a convenience. If the speaker 
withdraws his speech in plenty of 
time to kill it, I think his wishes 
should be respected.” 

The San Diego (Calif.) Evening 
Tribune said it withheld the text 
“in the interest of security.” 

James A. Wechsler, editor of 
the New York Post, said “we are 
unhappily printing a summary of 


He said that with other news- 
papers publishing it “we would not 
be keeping much of a secret by 
not printing it.” 

The Daily Worker's headline: 
“MacArthur Spills the Beans on 
Formosa.” 


By Lawrence Farrant 


FIFTY SUCCESSFUL advertising 
campaigns in newspapers during 
1949 gained nationwide recogni- 
tion this week by inclusion in the 
12th annual “Blue Book of News- 
paper Advertising,” published by 
the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA. 


In the 114-page edition, case 
histories, with illustrative copy, 
analyze the objectives, methods 


and results of each campaign as 
seen by the advertisers themselves. 

The grocery industry led in 
number of citations, ranging from 
the “Diced Cream” campaign of 
Arden Farms Co. to the house- 
hold insecticides of the Chemical 
Corp. of Colorado. The automo- 
tive category, getting 12 mentions 
to grocery’s 13, included six ad 
campaigns of five General Motors 
divisions. 

The Bureau considered the 1950 
Blue Book “not much as a record 
of advertising’s biggest year to 
date as a compilation of the ex- 
perience of successful advertisers 
for the use and guidance of all 
advertisers.” 

All Business Is Local 

Harold S. Barnes, director of 
the Bureau, said “these Blue Book 
stories illustrate clearly how ad- 
vertisers, through more effective 
use of the newspaper medium, 
have capitalized on the fact that 
‘All Business Is Local’ and con- 
stitute new evidence that the mar- 
ket-by-market approach to nation- 
al advertising gives the greatest 
return on the promotion dollar.” 

In addition to General Motors, 
multiple citations went to two 
manufacturers: Continental Dis- 
tilling Corp. for its campaign on 
Old Classic and_ Rittenhouse 
whiskies, and the Wall Street 
Journal with separate promotion 
for advertising and circulation. 

Several advertising agencies 
scored more than once. Foote, 
Cone & Belding and Cecil & Pres- 
brey turned in three each. Double 
citations went to MacManus, John 
& Adams; Campbell-Ewald, Flet- 
cher D. Richards Co. and its Har- 
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Ad Campaigns Make 
Bureau's ‘Blue Book’ 


rington-Richards division; Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, and 
Campbell-Mithun. 

Listings were alphabetized by 
classifications of industry. After 
automotive, the book contained 
three campaigns of the drugs and 
toilet goods field, two from elec- 
tric appliances, four from finance, 
13 in groceries, one on the free 
enterprise system by a steel com- 
pany, four in whiskies, three in 


DON'T THROW THIS CLOTH AWAY! 


radio and 


in 
television, one in tobacco, two in 


publications, one 
transportation, and one each in 
ball-point pens, medical care and 
handkerchiefs. 

Some Short, Some Long 

Some of the campaigns ran 
throughout the entire 12 months 
of 1949 but others began and 
ended in matters of weeks. The 
whole year, for example, was a 
record breaker for the automobile 
industry starting in January with 
the $8,000,000 Buick campaign, 
the largest amount spent in any 
one year of the company’s his- 
tory. Cadillac, Chevrolet, Pack- 
ard, Pontiac and Studebaker also 
reached for markets with heavy 
newspaper space. 

Despite the low temperatures, 
January started a year-long cam- 
paign of Arden Farms’ ice cream, 
Snow Crop’s frozen juices and 
foods, and some banking services 
in the mountainous Northwest. 

New Products Moved 

Each month thereafter, new 
products and ideas got speedy 
send-offs, from the new ammoniat- 
ed dentifrice, Amm-i-dent, to the 
new antihistamines, like Anahist 
and Inhiston, late in the year. 


Among the significant campaigns 
plugging new products were those 
for Miracloth, Sylmar Rice Din- 
ner, Grand Duchess Steaks, and 
the antihistamines. New themes 
were, among others, the Wall 





Street Journal’s executives as sub- 
scribers, Jamaica as a year-round 
resort in the West Indies, invest- 
ments in securities for the Phila- 
delphia area’s residents, medical 
service around Santa Clara county 
in California, Lane Tobacco’s low- 
-nicotine cigarettes and the provo- 
cative artwork plugging a Cana- 
dian handkerchief. 

Sinclair Refining’s new anti-rust 
gasoline campaign began in 
March, 1949, using full pages in 
red and black, in weekday news- 
papers in Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Indianapolis and Milwaukee, 
running weekly until July. From 
August through October, the test 
ran in Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton. Newspapers got 75% of the 
budget, which totaled $250,000. 

Results: Sales jumped 10% in 
test areas. It led to Sinclair’s deci- 
sion to launch the biggest news- 
paper campaign in its history in 
March, 1950, with newspapers do- 
ing “the lion’s share of our whole 
job.” 

Antihistamines Open Drive 

Two antihistamine campaigns 
ran almost side by side in papers. 
For the first time, the tablets were 
to be sold without prescription for 
relief of cold symptoms Although 
some changes in copy subsequent- 
ly appeared, around the time the 
Federal Trade Commission said 
claims were exaggerated, the prod- 
ucts won almost immediate con- 
sumer acceptance. 

Anahist used 109 weekday and 
90 Sunday newspapers in an every- 
other week campaign of 1,360- 
and 1,000-line ads in 92 major 
cities between Nov. 9, 1949 and 
the end of the year. Newspapers 
received $283,000, equal to 709% 
of the total budget. 

Inhiston’s ads broke with double- 
spreads in two New York City 
tabloids on Oct. 27, followed by 
full pages in 75 papers in 60 cities 
on a twice-a-month basis for four 
weeks. The next four weeks, full 
pages or 1,000 line ads ran week- 
ly in the same markets and 1,200- 
and 1,000-line ads on the same 
frequency in secondary markets 
covered by 75 papers. Total news- 
paper space cost $346,355—815¢ 
of the total media appropriation. 

The Amm-i-dent campaign, be- 
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gun earlier in the year, gave the 
drug trade a pattern. In February, 
the tooth-powder ads began on a 
national scale. By May, the cam- 
paign ran in 256 weekday news- 
papers in 238 cities and 69 Sun- 
day papers in 36 cities. Larger 
papers ran two full-page ads, 
smaller papers a page and a 1,200- 
or 1,000-line ads, still smaller ones 
two 1,000-line ads. Then the 
tooth-paste was introduced with 
similar space and schedules from 
July to October. About half the 
total budget went to newspapers, 
giving them $739,000. 

Results: Consumer panel tests 
showed Amm-i-dent No. 1 in 
tooth powder sales within a month 
after test campaigns began. Same 


thing for the tooth paste in 
August. 
“Newspaper advertising built 


the Amm-i-dent business market 

by market,” George J. Abrams, 

ad manager of the firm, said, 

and local retailers, . cognizant of 

this local advertising, gave the 

new product exceptional support.” 
Ads Plug Stocks 

The Pennsylvania Institute of 
Investment Firms of Philadelphia 
aimed its campaign at spurring 
sales of securities among people 
who had not bought securities be- 
fore. The 57 member firms set 
aside $16,000 for newspaper space 
—the only medium used—for ad- 
vertising running from October. 
1949, through April, 1950. Space 
ranged from 1,200 to 300 lines. 
Two Philadelphia papers were 
scheduled, in “far forward” posi- 
tions. 

Results: The first ad attracted 
800 inquiries, the second more 
than 600. The first five piled up 
3,500 leads. A sampling showed 
that nearly 40% came from people 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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CAMPAIGNS AND ACCOUNTS 





Papers Get 


No. 1 Spot 


In New Crosley Ad Plan 


AD BupDGETs DOUBLED in size, 
with newspapers the major me- 
dium and money for television 
not taken away from older com- 
petitors for the ad dollar, ap- 
peared in prospect for 1950-51 
as the Crosley Division of Avco 
Mfg. Corp. this week set high 
standards for advertising and 
promotion programs in the radio- 
TV set and household appliance 
industry. 

Crosley television receivers and 
appliances will be plugged with 
a $10,000,000 ad campaign dur- 
ing the next 12 months, V. C. 
Havens, assistant general sales 
manager in charge of public re- 
lations and advertising, reported 
to dealers and the press at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel preview on 
Wednesday. 

This was nearly double the 
$5,300,000 spent by Crosley in 
the last 12 months, and nearly 
four times the $2,600,000 for 
1948-49, 

The program will hit the pa- 
pers early in September, with a 
total of $3,500,000 on tap for 
the next three months to back 
up Crosley’s 1951 lines of 24 TV 
receivers, 11 Shelvador refrigera- 
tors, 10 electric ranges, 10 series 
of radio models, eight home and 
farm freezers, and all-steel kit- 
chen cabinets and sinks. 

2 Campaigns Scheduled 

Crosley’s strategy will handle 
its numerous products in two 
separate campaigns: one for TV 
and the other for “white goods” 
—the gleaming white porcelain- 
finished equipment for kitchens. 


George E. Simons, national ad 
manager of the firm, outlined the 
newspaper schedules for both 
campaigns. TV ads will appear in 
80 papers in 70 cities. Space will 
be 1,500 lines on a frequency of 
twice a month, starting Tuesday, 
Sept. 5. 

“There are slightly more than, 
60 TV cities,’ Mr. Simons said.| 
“But we will run ads in papers in 
cities outside the official TV zones| 
where we know reception can be| 


had. However, no_ distributor! 
may release ads until Crosley TV| 
sets are available in_ sufficient! 


quantity at the point of distribu-| 
tion.” 

The “white goods” campaign! 
will run in 230 papers in 213 
cities. Ads will appear once a 
month, starting Sunday, Sept. 10, 
covering 1,800 lines each inser- 
tion. 

“Of the 213 cities,” said Mr. 
Simon, “200 are top markets and 
the remaining 13 are our distri- 
bution cities for territories outside 
the top market areas.” 

More money will go to newspa- 


pers than any other medium, he} 
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” 


said. “It will be not quite 50%, 
he explained. Substantial percent- 
ages will also be spent on national 
magazines and network television. 

“The budget for TV is in addi- 
tion to funds set aside for other 
media,” Mr. Simon declared. “We 
did not shave appropriations for 
the others just in order to fit 
more into television.” 

At local levels, Crosley plans 
to step up cooperative advertising. 
Newspapers, it was noted, are the 
basic medium for this effort. 

The Omaha (Neb.) World-Her- 
ald Aug. 24 announced a 50% 
cut in space allotted to national 
and local advertising. 


Which Doll Is the Toni? 

THE Toni Doll will be pictured 
in three ads during the three 
months preceding Christmas in 
three Sunday newspaper supple- 
ments, This Week, the Metro 
group, and American Weekly, it 
was announced this week by the 
Ideal Novelty & Toy Co. Size 
of ads will be two inches. Theme 
of the second: “Which Doll Is 
the Toni?” 


Palm Beach Ads to Increase 

THE Palm Beach Co., of Cin- 
cinati, has planned the largest 
advertising promotion in a con- 
centrated period ever devised by 
the summer clothing industry. Al 
Morris, vicepresident in charge of 
advertising, outlined the program 
during the company’s annual sales 
convention in that city and said 
promotion of new fabrics and 
styling would run in newspapers 
in principal markets and also in 
national magazines. Ruthrauff 
and Ryan is its agency. 


Autumn With Greyhound 


A STEPPED-UP newspaper cam- 
paign plugging travel bargains via 
Greyhound Lines this fall will 


emphasize round-trip savings and 
the less crowded hotel and resort 
facilities, J. L. Williams, sales 
director of the Greyhound Corp., 
announced this week. 

Beaumont & Hohman, Inc., of 
Chicago, is the agency. 


200 Papers to Get Spry Ads 


EaRLY in October, nationwide 
newspaper advertising will pro- 
mote homogenized Spry, vege- 
table shortening of Lever Bros. 
Co., in a campaign designed to 
increase grocery store sales and 
consumer uses of the product. 
Full-page and 1,800-line ads will 
carry the initial break in more 
than 200 newspapers in key mar- 
kets areas throughout the coun- 
try. 


Dairymen’s Drive 

LANSING, Mich. — Sounding the 
business battlecry of “doing for 
ourselves,” the nation’s dairy 
farmers have moved ‘into selling 
action on a five-point “Say It With 
Sales” program. They seek to mar- 
ket this year’s estimated milk pro- 
duction of 120 billion pounds— 
second highest in history. 

The program was outlined 
to Michigan dairymen by B. F. 
Beach, of Adrian, director of the 
American Dairy Association, upon 
his return from the ADA executive 
session in Bozeman, Mont. 

The budget for ADA’s 1950- 
1951 advertising, merchandising 
and research activities was set at 
$1,750,000. These funds are to be 
made available by the nation’s 
dairy farmers through the June 
advertising set-aside. 

Funds for expanded activities 
will be provided by special action 
on the part of the dairy farmers 
during the coming months. 

Mr. Beach said special plans 
are being made to put “butter back 
on the tables of America’s mil- 
lions.” 

The initial undertaking will be 
through newspaper advertising in 
September and October to be fol- 
lowed up with an $800,000 nation- 
wide “All America Breakfast” 
event in November which will fea- 
ture “Buttered pancakes.” 
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Current Events 
Films Presented 
By Tennessean 


NasHvILLE—The Nashville Tep. 
nessean has announced its spon. 
sorship of an educational news 
film for presentation to school 
and adult groups throughout Ten. 
nessee 10 times a year. 

Cooperating with the newspa. 
per will be the State Departmen 
of Education and the extensiog 
service of the U. of Tennessee, 

The films will bring significan ) 
international, national, regional 
and local developments directly 
into the classroom, lecture hall 
and group meetings. 

In announcing the newspaper’ 
exclusive sponsorship of the film 
in Tennessee, Silliman Evans, pub. 
lisher, said: “The Tennessean 
purpose is to present an accurate 
report and clear interpretation of 
the news in print. It will be ou 
film’s purpose to present the new 
in this manner in motion pictures, 
We are confident that these fine 
films made by Warner Brothers. 
Pathe will serve an_ invaluabk 
purpose in education.” 

The initial release will feature 
the Korean fighting and will als 
bring into focus the United Na 
tions effort for peace. It will als 
present the underground activities 
of the Democratic Germans in 
Russian-controlled areas. 
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Your advertising dollar 








in the Courier-Express 
buys greater impact on 
the families with more 
money to spend. That is 
why it is the potent sell- 
ing power to the 1,400,000 
people in Buffalo and the 
great 8-county Western 
New York market. i 
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Dailies Assist in 
‘Help Wanted’ 
Wage Checkup 


A reciprocal arrangement be- 
tween the U.S. Department of 
Labor and newspapers to safe- 
guard readers of Help Wanted 
advertising against employers who 
pay less than the statutory mini- 
mum wage was instituted in New 
York City this week. 

Under the plan, newspapers will 





publish a “Notice to Job Appli- 
cants” on the classified pages, 
which states: 

“The does not know- 


ingly accept advertisements from 
employers offering less than the 
minimum wage. Under the Fed- 
eral Wage and Hour Law, firms 
engaged in interstate commerce 
or in the production of goods for 
commerce are required to pay at 
least 75 cents an hour and time 
and one-half for overtime. Ad- 
vertisers covered by this law who 
offer lower rates should be re- 
ported to the Wage and Hour 


Division, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 341 Ninth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.” 


Agents to Investigate 
All reports of sub - standard 
wage Offers will be investigated by 
government agents and newspa- 
pers will be advised as to actual 


Violations so they may guard 
against advertisements from these 
firms or individuals. The plan is 


designed to relieve newspapers of 
an investigative burden. Although 
the idea was conceived by lFack 
Hurley of the Wage and Hour 
Division public relations _ staff, 
liaison between the agency and 
newspapers in the New York-New 


Jersey area is in the hands of 
Thomas Mulhern, regional in- 
vestigation supervisor, who is a 


onetime classified advertising 
manager on the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Eagle. 

Mr. Hurley reported coopera- 
tion from nearly all of New York 
City’s dailies within the first two 
days of contact. He said the Di- 
vision is impressed with the spirit 
of the newspapers in embracing 
a program that is “definitely in 
the public interest.” 


Kneller Appointed 
CAM in New Orleans 


Chester Kneller, formerly 
classified advertising manager of 
the San Francisco (Calif.) News, 
has been named classified man- 
ager of the New Orleans (La.) 
Item. 

Mr. Kneller, with the News 
from Feb. 1, 1948 to this month, 
previously was assistant classified 
manager of the Washington (D. 
C.) Post. He started as a messen- 
ger for the New York Times in 
1930. Entering the Times classi- 
fied department two years Jater, 
his experience has been in that 
type of advertising since, except 


for wartime U.S. Army service. 
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WEDDING sToRY in the Muncie 
(Ind.) Star: “She wore a Juliet 
cap encrusted with seed pearls, to 
hold in place her two-tiered veil 





of illusion and white ballerina 
slippers.” 
” 
CLASSIFIED in the Thompson- 


ville (Conn.) Press: “WANTED— 
Man to Wash dishes and two 
waitresses.” 
a 
CLASSIFIED in the Newark (O.) 
Advocate: “WIDOWER — wants 
woman as housekeeper to share 


home. May have one child—in 
exchange for small wages and 
home.” 

© 


UNITED PRESS story, as it 
reached the Newark (N.J.) News: 
“Miss Fredette said the dead girl 
went outside and returned a mo- 
ment later with the keys.” 

o 


HEADLINE in the Muncie (Ind.) 
Evening Press: “Harvey Is Too 
Busy Sending Secretary.” 

a 


FILLER in the Bedford. (Ind.) 
Daily Times-Mail: “The nomadic 
Nunatamiuk eskimos bult portable 
dame-shaped wllow huts.” 


Crash Eye Witness 
Sues U.P. for $5,000 


George W. Humphrey of Fair 
Haven, N. J., claims in a $5,000 
suit filed in U.S. District Court, 
New York City, that his byline 
was used by United Press with- 
out his permission and without 
remuneration. 

Mr. Humphrey claims a U. P. 
story on July 31, 1949, supplied 
to the Trenton (N. J.) Sunday 
Times-Advertiser and other sub- 
scribers, carried his byline. Mr. 
Humphrey said the byline was 
prefaced by a statement that he 
was the only eye witness to the 
crash of an Eastern Airlines plane 
and a Navy plane, which had 
collided the day before. 

The plaintiff said his 
enhanced the story’s value. 


byline 


Video Dealer's Corcoran Takes © 


Ads Promote 
College Games 


SaN FRANcIsco—Display space 
advocating attendance at college 
football games this fall appeared 
in Los Angeles and Seattle news- 
papers this week. 

“Go see college football—it’s 
fun for the whole family,” read 
the copy signed by “the San Fran- 
cisco Gridiron Club.” It advised 
that season tickets were available 
at the nearest video dealer. 

The advertising was placed by 
Walter McCreery, Inc., on behalf 
of Hoffman Radio & Television 
Co., Los Angeles, which holds 
television rights from the Pacific 
Coast Conference. 

Hoffman Radio & Television 


Co. is obligated to advertise un- 
der terms of the Conference 
agreement. The television com- 


pany agreed to meet attendance 
declines from figures established 
on the basis of 10-year records 
for individual games. In return 
for the right to televise the games, 
this is his only obligation aside 
from a guaranteed amount for 
promotion of college football. 

Advertising copy tells of the 
value of attendance, then observes 
that video makes the contests 
available to more people than 
ever before. 


Robinson Job On 
Times-Herald 


WASHINGTON — The Times-Her. 
ald, which became the property of 
seven key employes of the paper 
upon the death of Publisher 
Eleanor M. Patterson last year 
and later was sold to the Chicago 
Tribune Co., now has only three 
of the original “seven million. 
aires” on its payroll. 

H. A. Robinson, director of 
circulation, is the latest of the 
legatees under the Patterson wil] 
to resign. Mr. Robinson, who 
came to the Times-Herald as cir. 
culation manager in 1937, Iater 
became circulation director, has 
retired and is replaced by Charles 
A. Corcoran, who began as a 
carrier, went “inside” in 1925. He 
has been circulation manager. 


Soon after the paper was sold 
to the Tribune, Mason Peters, 
night managing editor resigned; 
next came Irving Belt, mechanical 
superintendent and associate edi- 
tor; then, Edmund Jewell, direc- 
tor of advertising: and, now, Mr. 
Robinson. 

Still active in publication are 
beneficiaries W. C. Shelton 
general manager; Frank Waldrop, 
executive editor; and Michael W. 
Flynn, managing editor. 
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Geography’s influence on the 
consumption of soft drinks— 
and many other products—is 
shown in graphic detail in our 
“Regional Variations” studies. 
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in Denver, we think | NS 
the Census Taker is 





Some other cities, whose population “guesstimates” were a little optimistic, 

may be mad at the census taker. 

But we're not. We have good reason to think he’s a very nice man. According 

to preliminary figures released by the Census Bureau, here’s what he found: 
1950 CENSUS 1940 CENSUS INCREASE 


METROPOLITAN DENVER * 560,309 384,372 46% 


CORPORATE CITY OF DENVER 412,823 322,412 28% 


* nore TO ADVERTISERS: 


If it’s not already there, better put Denver on your Class A Schedule 
of “Cities Over 500,000.” It’s a rich market, too, with a “Quality of 
Market Index’ of 140...forty percent above the national average. 








CIRCULATION 
its. 4 Sawer 226,866 — hee 
Sundey . . + «© «© © « « 359,288 ¥ r) D 
Roto, Comics, Magazine . . 397,454 ~{. 


A.8.C. Publisher's Statement, Morch 31, 1950 
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Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 





‘Code’ Is Prescribed 
For Guild Newspaper 


ANY DAILY newspaper established 
by the American Newspaper 
Guild’s Project X would be re- 
quired to operate under a code of 
ethics. 

That’s part of the thinking be- 
hind the proposed publishing ven- 
ture which is being put up to the 
guild membership in a referendum 
this month. Results of the vote on 
Project X—whether the ANG of- 
ficers shall have authority to invest 
$50,000 toward a_ million-dollar 
Joint Labor Committee newspaper 
fund—will be tabulated Sept. 30. 


ANG President Harry Martin 
explained the project in the cur- 
rent issue of the Guild Reporter, 
stating the Guild alone is neither 
large enough nor rich enough to 
tackle the publishing task alone. 

“But,” he added, “the Guild 
does have the initiative, the ex- 
perience and, I hope, the courage 
that are essential.” 

Many ‘Potential Partners’ 

According to Mr. Martin most 
American unions are dissatisfied 
with the performance of the 
American press and nearly every 
one is a potential partner with 
the Guild in any approach to the 
solution. 

The Guild officers, he said, pro- 
pose to invite a number of the 
more progressive unions to join in 
developing new daily newspapers 
in cities “where the need exists 
along with indications pointing to 
the probability of success.” 

Mr. Martin believes an_ inttial 
capital of $1,000,000 can be raised 
from the 10 to 30 key unions. 

Explaining how the project 
would begin, Mr. Martin told 
guildsmen: 

Pick City for Research 

“Research would then be con- 
ducted on a thorough basis to de- 
termine what smaller American 
city is most in need of a good 
liberal newspaper and is most 
likely to support one. 

“A leading university has al- 
ready conducted one such research 
project, on a confidential basis, 
with astonishing results as to the 
extent of dissatisfaction among 
every important community ele- 
ment of a certain city with its 
existing newspaper and also as to 
the willingness of business, labor, 
civic groups and private individu- 
als there to invest in a new daily. 

“The corporation would then 
seek support from these interests 
in the selected city. 


“By advance agreement, there 
would be drafted a code of ethics 
under which the paper would be 
required to operate. An experi- 
enced, able, liberal newspaperman, 
acceptable to the Guild, would be 
picked by the administrative com- 
mittee and would be placed under 
contract. - 

“This publisher would be given 
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a free hand to plan, staff, edit 
and operate the paper. The only 
major requirements would be that 
he would agree to adopt and abide 
by the code of ethics and that he 
would sign standard union con- 
tracts covering all departments of 
the operation. 


No Interference 


No stockholder, no union would 
be allowed to interfere with his 
actual day-to-day conduct of the 
paper. He would have complete 
freedom to promote the newspa- 
perman’s idea of what a successful 
free press ought to be. 

“Approaching expiration of his 
contract would call for an exam- 
ination of his stewardship. If the 
contract publisher is found to have 
been successful in publishing a 
real, honest, liberal American 
newspaper, the administrative com- 
mittee would be expected to re- 
new his contract. 


Community Interest 


“If not, it would be expected 
to terminate his connection with 
the enterprise and seek a new 
publisher. 


“It is obvious that the people 
of the community who invest their 
money in the paper will be inter- 
ested in its success. This should 
provide at least a good nucleus 
of readers and advertisers, insur- 
ing a substantial measure of the 
financial support essential to a 
profitable operation. 


“And, lest there be any chance 
for misunderstanding, it should be 
definitely understood that we are 
talking about a daily newspaper 
of general circulation, not a labor 
paper, not a propaganda sheet, not 
a highbrow or class-conscious pub- 
lication limited is scope or lack- 
ing in popular appeal. 

“We are talking about the gen- 
uine article—a daily paper with 
adequate wire service coverage, lo- 
cal news, comics, cartoons, sports, 
amusements, features, women’s 
pages, etc., the works, plus a lib- 
eral editorial page policy. 

Dividends Plowed Back 

“Once the paper begins to make 
money—and what well-run news- 
paper today is not making money? 
—dividends would be paid to the 
stockholders, including the parent 
corporation. These dividends would 
begin, very slowly at first, perhaps 
in an accelerated fashion later, to 
replenish the cash assets of the 
corporation. 

“Meantime, similar community 
newspaper projects could get un- 
der way in other cities, using the 
same plan as with the first. We 
could continue to invest in such 
operations as long as the corpora- 
tion has or continues to acquire 
funds. 

“Thus could the Guild’s own 
little original $50,000—plus our 








inititative, knowledge, brow sweat, 
leg work and courage—ultimately 
become the energizing force that 
brings into being a whole press 
of high quality and ideals. 
Novel But Sound Idea 

“Unless the Guild does take a 
crack at this thing, there is a dan- 
ger that the American press, as 
such, may merge and merchan- 
dise itself into oblivion in the 
increasing competition from new 
sources that is ahead. The most 
we have to lose, even if the ef- 
fort ends in complete and utter 
failure, is the comparatively small 
original investment. And failure, 
to my notion, is not even a prob- 
ability. 

“For all its novelty, this is a 
sound proposal. It ought to be 
given a try.” 

Opposition Claims Defeat 

The proposal will be defeated 
in the referendum, Detroit Guild 
leaders predict. They have been 
spearheading the opposition. The 
Detroit Guild, at a membership 
meeting following the ANG con- 
vention in June, authorized its 
executive board to oppose the 
referendum at the national level. 

Since then, an expanding Guild 
Security Committee has been di- 
recting a direct-mail campaign to 
all Guild locals urging members 
to vote against the proposal. 

“The reaction to our campaign 
has convinced us that the mem- 
bership is not ready to vote their 
union into a venture of this kind,” 
said Donald Schram, treasurer of 
the Detroit Guild and chairman 
of the committee. 


No Substantial Support 


“T have not received one reply 
to any of our letters which in- 
dicates that the proposal will re- 
ceive substantial support. On the 
contrary, many Guild leaders in 
all sections have told us that 
their members oppose it almost 
unanimously. 

“Even in some locals where a 
favorable vote might be expected, 
out of political loyalty to the 
sponsors of the plan, a heavy ad- 
verse vote has been predicted,” 
Mr. Schram said. 

“Whatever merit the program 
may have, has been obscured by 
the ineptness with which it has 
been presented. 

No Adequate Blueprint 

“No adequate blueprint of what 
the sponsors of this enterprise 
expect to do was given to the 
convention. Critics of the pro- 
gram recommended further study 
by a committee, and this the 
convention agreed to authorize. 

“But our officers failed to set 
up the study committee. Instead, 
the proposal to authorize $50,000 
was submitted to referendum. 
Guild members are being asked 
to vote the money before they 
know what they are voting it for. 

“Our survey of reaction is far 
from complete, but judging from 
what we have heard thus far, the 
proposal will be defeated,” Mr. 
Schram said. 
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Carolina Admen > 
Condemn Coop — 
‘Double Billing’ 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The Newspa. 
per Advertising Executives Asso. 
ciation of the Carolinas has 
adopted a resolution condemning 
the practice of “double billing” 
on cooperative advertising. (Egp. 
Aug. 26, page 59.) 

The action was taken recently 
at the association’s summer meet. 
ing at Myrtle Beach, S. C. Here 
is the text of a resolution passed 
by the group: ) 

“Whereas it has come to the 
attention of the membership of 
this Association that certain ad- 
vertisers have requested that news. 
papers engage in a practice that 
is known as ‘double billing,’ and 

“Whereas the members of this 
Association have had it brought 
to their attention that the prac. 
tice of ‘double billing’ is incon. 
sistent with good business prac. 
tices; and 


‘Amounts to Fraud’ 


“Whereas the members of this 
Association have been acquainted 
with the various legal aspects of 
the practice of ‘double billing 
and have been advised by coun- 
sel that the practice is dishonest 
and amounts to a fraud or a con- 
spiracy to defraud; and 

“Whereas the members of this 
Association feel that it is their 
duty to advertisers to prevent the 
occurrance of any practices, 
schemes or methods that would 
in any way bring discredit upon 
the newspaper advertising busi- 
ness, now, therefore, 

“Be is resolved, by the Board 
of Directors of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, in session 
duly assembled at Myrtle Beach, 
S. C., on Aug. 26, 1950, that this 
Association condemns the prac- 
tice of ‘double billing’ and, fur- 
ther, that it 

“Be resolved that the members 
of this Association, jointly and 
severally, agree to lend their in- 
dividual and joint efforts to pre- 
vent this practice.” 





~~ 





Breakfast Briefs 


Scientists tell us that there is 
now danger of enemy missiles 
riding into the country on the 
beams of American radio pro- 
grams. The programs don’t seem 
bad enough to deserve quite that 


treatment. 
* * 


A Greenville (S. C.) woman left 
all her property to her husband 
on condition that he provide 4 
heated room for Boots, her pet 
canine. This is perhaps the first 
instance of a widower being left 
the dog house. 


From The Cleveland Plain Dealer 





(An Advertisement) 
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(from the Daily News, July 24, 1950) 
Down River Camps, Princeton, Me., July 
23. Joe Bush’s Baby Doll 2d, a trim Beech- 
craft Bonanza, rumbled along a New York 
runway at 11:14 A.M. bound for Mahlon 
Slipp’s rustic diggin’s on the sparkling St. 
Croix River. 

The lanky, easygoing sportsman pushed 
her for a bit more than three hours until, 
finally, there was the airport at Princeton. 

Bush grinned, fetched this bureau’s port 
side an amiable blast, and then dug the 
stick forward. Her wild blue wanderings, for 
the time being, were about over. She came 
down and caressed the runway. In less than 
an hour, the Society for the Advancement 
of Better Living would be working the 
smallmouths with guides Paul Slipp and 
Hovey Gould, as good a brace of paddle 
manipulators as one could find in all of 
Washington County. 

Mahlon Slipp, Paul’s father, drove along- 
side in one grab. He had all the rods two 
bass-happy tourists could stuff into a small 
plane, to say nothing of a couple of well 
stocked duffels. Mrs. Willard Ketcham, the 
obliging wife of the absentee airport opera- 
tor, secured the Baby Doll 2d. Last man 
over was game warden Harland Hitchens, 
who said the takehome limit was 20 pounds 
of bass. So, with the preliminaries out of 
the way, Gould, Slipp, Bush, and this re- 
porter tore off for the Down River Camps. 
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woods & waters 


by Stan Smith. New York News 


initial foray good 

It is now many hours later. Bush, the guy 
who dreamed up the bright idea, is just 
finishing up his second side of beef with 
fried potatoes and onions. First day’s fishing 
on the St. Croix has lived up to our expec- 
tations. It was like this: 

Gould and Bush paired off; Paul Slipp 
with this tourist. Like all good guides, 
young Slipp proffered this query: “How do 
you want to fish, Buster? for bass? Plug- 
ging, natch.” 

Gould laughed. “Sport,” he said to Bush, 
“do you want to catch smallmouth bass, or 
do you want to make with the waving line?” 
Bush grinned, Outspoken Gould, a kid 
loaded with bass savvy, winked at his charge. 
“Leave it to me, son,” he promised. “When 
your buddy gets home tonight, with the 
river being down four feet, we'll have the 
fish and he'll have had the exercise.” 

So the wise characters hopped into their 
20-foot canoe, waved a can of worms and 
spinner, and made off as if the biggest bass 
in the world was cornered and waiting. 
Slipp gave our outboard a twist. 

He silenced the outboard three and a 
half miles later. The other team had dis- 
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It is an old, sad, and often too- 
true adage that sportswriters who 
know their stuff are only passable 
performers on the portable. 

Fishermen, in particular, are 
rarely of Pulitzer prize caliber. 

In Stan Smith, however, The 
News has an expert who is also an 
exceptional writer,as per evidence 
in the above excerpt. 


Cireulation now exceeds 
Daily ..... 2,250,000 
Sunday ... 4,050,000 


appeared. A green popping plug sailed out 
neatly and, seconds later, what Slipp called 
“dancing dynamite” stood on the end of 
his tail, bounced four times, then dove for 
a sunken root. Ten such powerful strikes— 
belts that thrilled the patient and made him 
realize the fine things they’d said about the 
St. Croix were really so. The 11th produced 
our first landed bass. 

“Release it,” Paul urged. “There’s bigger 
ones out there.” 

He scooped to some quiet water. 

“Try over there, where that bass ex- 
ploded,” Paul whispered. 

That one didn’t get away but, like its 
predecessor, it was a little shy of two 
pounds. When we secured for dinner, the 
count was 15 strikes and three fish. Bass on 
the St. Croix were cagey, there was no talk- 
ing this down. 

On Birch Island, Gould, Bush, Slipp, 
and this reporter compared notes over an 
open fireplace dinner. Their excursion was 
as eventful as ours “Brother,” Bush sighed 
as he worked on the fried onions, “this is 
really living!” 

None argued the point. He had his 2? 


«7/2 


pounder. 








Stan Smith is part of the sports 
staff which holds the interests of 
millions of Dodger rooters, horse 
players, high schoolers, fight fans 
--. makes The News the best read 
paper by the largest circulation 
in America...and helps to draw 
more eyes and dollars to every 
advertisement _ 
on its pages. 
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‘Shoeshine and Smile’ 
Won't Sell Ads Today 


| By George A. Brandenburg 


CuicaGo—Adequate call prepa- 
ration is vitally essential today 
for ihe success of any newspaper 
advertising sales- 
man, in the ex- 
perienced judg- 
ment of Richard 
S. Tincher, man- 
ager of the west- 
ern advertising 
office, New York 
News. 

‘“*‘N 0 WwW a 
days, advertisers 
and their agen- 
cies are not satis- 
fied with ‘a shoe- 
shine and smile approach,’” Dick 
Tincher told E&P. “You'll never 
get in a second time if that is all 
you have to offer. The most im- 
portant thing for an advertising 
space salesman is call preparation. 

Leave Something Intelligent 

“No one goes out of this office 
unless they are adequately pre- 
pared and able to leave something 
intelligent. We are fortunate in 
that we have a wealth of very 
good material. Without the fine 
research that goes into our pre- 
sentations, we could not put on 
the interesting sales presentations 
we have.” 


Mr. Tincher pointed out, for 
instance, that at the home office 
in New York, there are about 
half as many in the News’ re- 
search and promotion departments 
as there are advertising salesmen 
employed to sell that great mor- 
ning tabloid. A New York News 
advertising solicitor is trained to 
think in terms of creative selling, 
he asserted. 

Speaking for newspapers as a 
whole, Dick Tincher declared: 
“What we need now is more and 
better creative selling material.” 
He pointed out that newspapers 
have reached a point where they 
are getting such a large share of 
the advertiser’s dollar, they must 
pass from the competitive to the 
creative selling stage if they are 
to show continued gains in adver- 
tising revenue. 

Give Reasons to Buy 

“That’s why the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising’s material is so impor- 
tant,” he added, “and that’s why 
we have the representatives’ new 
business committees (of which Mr. 
Tincher is chairman this year of 
the Chicago chapter committee). 
That was one of the reasons why 
I designed the Chicago representa- 
tives’ movie (‘Johnny on the 
Spot’) as I did, to create a greater 
acceptance of newspapers as a 
basic advertising medium.” 
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Tincher 





Knocking won't get the news- 
paper salesman anywhere, he said. 
“Give the other fellow a good 
reason to buy and he will listen 
to you,” said Mr. Tincher. “It is 
the epitome of creative selling.” 

Dick Tincher knows whereof he 
speaks, having had ample experi- 
ence in selling both competitively 
and from a creative standpoint. 
He has been with the New York 
News since 1929 and has been 
assigned to the western office since 
1932. He has been manager of 
the western office since 1947. Un- 
der him are five salesmen, who 
cover the western territory from 
Pittsburgh to Denver and from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf. 

Work as a Team 

Under the New York News set- 
up, the Chicago office also has 
three salesmen in New York who 
work exclusively for the western 
sales office. The Chicago and 
New York men pair off into two- 
men teams, the latter working the 
eastern end of western accounts. 

“It’s a wonderful way to oper- 
ate,” explained Mr. Tincher. “We 
are tied together under a central 
control. Each man has his as- 
signed responsibilities. We call on 
accounts and their agencies. Each 
man is assigned to specific ac- 
counts for which he and his oppo- 
site in New York are responsible. 

“We follow the policy of con- 
tacting the account itself, the 
agency and the eastern sales office 
of that account. Our job is not 
complete until all three bases are 
covered.” 

A Creative Seller 


Mr. Tincher explained the News 
has four principal sales aids. They 
are (1) sound color motion pic- 
ture presentations, described as 
“block busters” and shown to large 
groups; (2) small easel-style gen- 
eral basic presentations to show 
over the desk to small groups in 
an office; (3) special easel-type 
presentations of specific interest 
to prospective accounts; (4) com- 
petitive data sheets used in highly 
competitive situations relating to 
the New York market. 

“We are great on follow 
through,” he said. “After we have 
shown 


one of our sound color 
motion picture presentations to a 
large group, we then take our 


coats off in advertisers’ offices and 
really bear down on them with 
our general and specific presenta- 
tions.” 

He showed E&P a special pre- 
sentation prepared to sell an ac- 
count in the business office ma- 
chine field. Here creative selling 
was used to show how a firm 


could sell adding machines in the 
New York market by using the 
tabloid’s circulation to reach peo- 
ple who would not normally see 
business publications. ; 
The data sheets, he said, consist 
of competitive information de- 
signed “to bail us out of tight 
situations.” 
A Native Minnesotan 
Dick Tincher is a native of 
Southern Minnesota and a gradu- 
ate of Shattuck Military Academy 
at Faribault, Minn. He later at- 
tended the University of Southern 
California. He returned to Minne- 
apolis, where he started as an 
apprentice for W. Warren Ander- 
son Advertising Agency in the 
production department. 
Having decided upon advertis- | 
ing as a career, young Tincher 
studied three evenings a week at 
night school, learning all he could 
about advertising, both from the 
sales and production end. He| 
meanwhile worked up to produc- | 
tion manager of the pre 
agency. Then he decided to strike 
out for the “big leagues” and went | 
to New York. 
He obtained his first newspaper | 
job with the New York News in | 
the merchandising and service de- 
partment. | 
- 


Ad Rate Held Since ‘37 | 


+ | 
—Now Up on National | 

The Warrensburg (Mo.) Star- 
Journal this week jumped its na- 
tional advertising rates 25%, ef- 
fective immediately, after holding 
it unchanged through the tail end 
of a depression and all of World 
War II and the succeeding 4% 
years. 

New rate will be five cents a 
line, or 70 cents an inch, with in- 
sertions sold only in combination 
in both the daily and the semi- 
weekly. Previously the combined | 
rate was four cents a line. 

Contracts still in force will con- 
tinue until expiration at the old 
rate, William C. Tucker, editor, 
said in a letter to advertisers. 

“We have succeeded in holding 
our national advertising rate at the 
same figure since 1937—13 years 
—while publishing costs have con- 
sistently increased,” Mr. Tucker 
declared. “We have sold advertis- 
ing individually or in combination 
in our two newspapers, the Daily 
Star-Journal and the Star-Journal, 
a semi-weekly. Now we are forced | 
to increase our rates, and to sell | 
space only in combination. 








Dailies to Get Mats 
For Oil Progress Week | 


In the mail this week, addressed | 
to 1,800 daily newspapers are | 
large proof sheets and mats sent 
out by the American Petroleum 
Institute for advertising sponsored | 
by local oil dealers and distribu- | 
tors, to celebrate “Oil Progress | 
Week,” Oct. 15-21. 

A full-page layout is intended | 
for joint sponsorship by a group | 


of gasoline dealers in a town. | 
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Just 
plain 
horse 
sense 


“City Limits’”’ boundaries are 
as out of date as the buggy this 
horse used to pull. Any modern 
metropolis includes all the people within 
driving distance. What stops it is the influence 
of another metropolis. 


Now look at St. Louis! There isn’t 
another metropolis within 240 miles 
... creating one big “super city” 

newly named “St. Louillmo”’ because 
it takes in Metropolitan St. Louis 
and 86 city-conscious counties 
in Eastern Missouri, and 
Southern Illinois. = 


“City circulation”? won’t cover it! 
You need the whopping, 

powerful St. Louillmo coverage 

of the GLOBE-DEMOCRAT! 


St. Louvillmo , 
(MODERN ST. LOUIS) : Oly a rr 


A Metropolis of 287 thriving neighborhood 
communities in the heart of the Great i ... Largest Daily Circulation and the only newspaper 
Mississippi Valley : 
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that conclusively covers St. Lovillmo 
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To Hawaii or Alaska we gladly concede the name 
“49th State.’’ Since 1921 the Globe-Democrat has used 
the “49th State” to describe this market area; but 
today the true St. Louis market is no longer a “‘state’”’ 
-..it’s a bustling big “city” . . . it’s St. Louillmo! @ 





Publishers Aid 
Gen. Clay with 
Freedom Scroll 


Publishers throughout the coun- 
try are joining with other Ameri- 
can leaders to make the Crusade 
For Freedom a convincing dem- 
onstration to the world of Ameri- 
can solidarity against Communist 
aggression. 


Gen. Lucius D. Clay, national 


chairman of the Crusade, an- 
nounced 25 executives in the 
newspaper and magazine publish- 
ing fields as members of the Na- 
tional Council or as regional state 
or city chairmen. 

Active members of the National 


Council include Ralph McGill, 
editor, Atlanta (Ga.) Constitu- 
tion; Arthur Motley, president, 


Parade Publications, Inc.; William 
Nichols, editor, This Week; Walter 
A. Shead, chief of the Western 
Newspaper Union Bureau; Paul 
C. Smith, editor, San Francisco 
(Calif.) Chronicle; John C. Ster- 
ling, chairman of the board, This 
Week Magazine; Drew Pearson 
and Billy Rose, columnists. 

Regional chairmen representing 
the Kentucky-Tennessee and the 
Rocky Mountain’ regions are 
Mark F. Ethridge, publisher of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, and 
Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher 
of the Denver Post. 

Serving as state chairmen are: 
Frank Ahlgren, executive editor 
of the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal, for Tennessee; D. J. Shults, 
publisher of the Adams County 
Record, for North Dakota; John 
P. Harris, publisher of the Hutch- 
inson News Herald, for Kansas; 
William A. Small, publisher of the 
Daily Citizen, for Arizona; and 
Robert W. McKinney, publisher 
of the Santa Fe New Mexican, 
for New Mexico. 

Journalists serving as city chair- 
men for the Crusade are: C. Wal- 
ter McCarty, editor of the Jndia- 


napolis News; Richard B. Scud- 
der, publisher. of the Newark 
Evening News; James Kerney, 


editor of the Trenton Times; Loye 
Miller, editor of the Knoxville 
Sentinel, and Ray McDonald, 
president and publisher of the 
Chattanooga News-Free Press. 

The Crusade For Freedom’s 
goal is to give every man, woman 
and child in America the oppor- 
tunity to sign a Declaration of 
Freedom, according to General 
Clay. Enrollment will be on Free- 
dom Scrolls that will be circulated 
throughout the country and then 
permanently enshrined in the base 
of a bell tower which will house 
the new Freedom Bell in Berlin, 
behind the Iron Curtain, by Oct. 
24, United Nations Day. 

The Crusade will be officially 
launched by Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower through a_ broadcast 
from Denver on Labor Day, and 
the enrollment campaign will be 
developed between then and mid- 
October. 
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Architect’s drawing of new $4,000,000 Goss Printing Press Co. plant 


to be erected in Cicero, Ill. 


Work has begun on first unit, with 200,- 


000 square feet of floor space. When entire building is completed it 
will cover 500,000 square feet. 


Work Started 
On New Goss 
Press Plant 


CuicaGo—Work will start im- 
mediately on the first unit of a 
$4,000,000 plant for the Goss 
Printing Press Co. 

A modern plant will be built in 
Cicero, Ill., on a 20-acre tract at 
the southwest corner of South 56th 
Ave. (Central Ave.) and West 
31st St. This site, fronting 1,320 
feet on 56th Ave. and 660 feet on 
31st St. was purchased for $400,- 
000 from Ceco Steel Products 
Corporation. It has about 660 feet 
of frontage on the Illinois Central 
railroad western division right of 
way. 

R. C. Corlett, president of Goss 
explained: “This first unit is not 
an expansion of present facilities 
but merely replacement of build- 
ings erected between 1890 and 
1900 at the present works. 

The first unit, with 200,000 
square feet of floor space, will be 
one story in height and used for 
light machining operations and 
storage. 

No announcement was made by 
Mr. Corlett at this time as to 
when the remaining units will be 
built. When the entire building 
program is completed, however, it 
will consist of light and heavy 
machine shops, assembly areas, 
erecting bays, and general offices. 
It will cover half a million square 
feet of floor space as compared 
with 450,000 at present. A park- 
ing space for about 400 cars will 
be provided. 

Goss employs approximately 
2,500 people—1,300 of whom are 
in the Chicago plant; 600 in the 
Battle Creek, Mich., plant which 
manufactures presses for the medi- 
um and smaller sized newspapers; 
and 600 in its subsidiary, Goss 
Printing Press Company Limited 
of England, with factory in Pres- 
ton, Lancashire, and offices in 
London. 


a 

112-Page Jubilee 

BECKLEY, W. Va.—The Post- 
Herald opened Raleigh County’s 
Centennial observance with a 112- 
page 1850-1950 edition, plus a 
regular 24-page paper, Saturday, 
Aug. 26. 





Silver Dollar 
Stunt Linked 
To ‘Open House’ 


GRAND Forks, N. D. — The 
125 employes of the Grand Forks 
Herald and its station, KILO, 
were paid $14,000 in silver dol- 
lars on their Aug. 25 payday as 
part of the newspaper’s program 
of emphasis on the part its pay- 
roll dollars play in the communi- 
ty’s business. 

In line with this program, 200 
local advertisers were entertained 
at a noontime open house in the 
Herald’s recently expanded plant. 
Women members of the newspa- 
pers personnel served buffet 
luncheon. 

A souvenir edition of four pages 
was printed as the guests looked 
on. It included facsimiles of the 
first and last page of the four- 
page first issue of the Herald, pub- 
lished June 26, 1879. The two 
inside pages gave the Herald story 
in words and pictures. 

The Herald recently completed 
a three-story addition at the rear 
of its main plant, and also the re- 
modeling of an annex building 
adjoining it and now connected 
to the main plant by a five-foot 
corridor. This brought the plant’s 
floor space to more than 22,000 
square feet. 

The program was planned and 
carried out under the direction of 
Business Manager J. Warren Mc- 
Clure. 

M. M. Oppegard has been 
editor and publisher of the Herald 
since July 1, 1929. 

os 


Anderson Guest 
Of Swedish Press 


PULLMAN, Wash. — L. A. An- 
derson, administrative assistant at } 


Washington State College and for- 


merly Spokane bureau chief for 


United Press, is on a seven-weeks 
visit to Sweden as the guest of 
the newspaper interests there in 
what may become a yearly tra- 
dition in international goodwill— 
the selection by Swedish newspa- 
per groups of one American news- 
paperman for such a trip with all 
expenses paid. 










Daily Stressing 
Spiritual Values 


To Bow Oct. 10 


Kansas City, Mo. — A new 
daily with a “radically new ap- 
proach to the news” is planned for 
publication here beginning Oct. 10, 

The paper—to be known as the 
Sun Herald—will be published 
and staffed by a lay Catholic 
group, organized on a non- profit 
basis. 

It plans to handle general news, 
with no special emphasis on reli. 
gious affairs, and will be “ad. 
dressed to the general public.” 

A prospectus issued by the 
group says its aim is to “establish 
a medium for the exercise of 
Christian judgments on the news,” 
Existing papers are criticized for 
secularist attitudes and for “up- 
side down values.” 

Special correspondents’ reports 
will “aim at stressing the obvious 
spiritual significance that under. 
lies surface actions, the ideology 
that prompts a political decision, 
the heroism that makes a modem 
saint.” 

The Apostolic Press association, 
publisher, has signed for the 
United Press wire. The staff claims 
also a worldwide network of spe- 
cial correspondents, but as yet no 
bureaus have been set up outside 
Kansas City. 

Production figures call for a 12- 
page tabloid issued five days a 
week in two editions, a local and 
a national. Distribution of the na- 
tional edition will be by a com- 
bination of air cargo and post of- 
fice. Locally the paper will or- 
ganize parts of Kansas City, Mo. 
and Kansas City, Kan., for carrier 
delivery, with other areas getting 
the paper by mail. 

Composition and press work 
will be handled by two local shops, 

The Sun Herald plans to run 
some advertising but will derive 
most of its support from circula- 
tion revenue. Extraordinary econ- 
omies will be adopted and the 
staff will accept minimum salaries. 
The staff now numbers 10, ac- 
cording to Robert Hoyt, editor. 
The publication office is at 702 E. 
12th Street. 


Everything in Baltimore 
revolves around 
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** Elephants Never Forget” 


This famous misconception is the basis for many 
interesting stories—but there is no real evidence to 
support it. Experts have said that there seems to 
be nothing unusual about an elephant’s memory. 





** Beware of Food Left in Open Cans’ 


Wrong! A popular belief about canned foods so 
widespread that the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has issued a bulletin on it. The Depart- 
ment says, “Keeping the food cool and keeping 
it covered is all that’s necessary.” 








** Lightning Never Strikes Twice” 


Actually, lightning—attracted by electrical con- 
ductors—is given to striking the same places 
over and over. The tower of the Empire State 
Building was struck sixty-eight times in its first 
ten years. 





**Canning Destroys Food Values” 


A widespread fallacy. As shown by many tests, 
canned foods retain all their values—including 
vitamins—to a higher degree than do fresh foods 
cooked in the average home. 

















$ E \; AS YOU KNOW, misconceptions like these As the country’s largest single maker of cans for 

| are quoted widely and are accepted as fact... food and other products, we believe it is also 

} and it is to the public’s interest that the true important to us that these truths be brought to 
facts about canned foods be brought to light. your attention. 


= 


AMERICAN CAN CO. New York « Chicago + San Francisco 





No other container protects like the can 
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Doctor Checks Pulse 
Of Newspaper Ads 


By James L. Collings 


AT THE ADVANCED age of 40, 
Peter Langhoff is research expert, 
advertising agency vicepresident, 
Ph.D., government consultant, au- 
thority on television, engineer, 
statistician. 

Pete’s quite a collection, all six- 
three of him. He has a thoughtful, 
quick face and poise that’s a bal- 
anced egg on the edge of a piece 
of paper. His associates say he is 
a brilliant, somewhat reserved guy. 

When it comes to talking about 
reading and noting and aided and 
unaided recall, however, the vice- 
president in charge of research for 
Young & Rubicam, Manhattan ad- 
vertising agency, builds no dam 
against his flow of words. 

A Science Developed © 

“Y&R,” he explained, “devel- 
oped the reading and noting meas- 
ures used to determine the effec- 
tiveness of publication copy. We 
began in 1932, and it all started 


from the premise that people 
couldn’t tell in advance with ac- 
curacy what they would see or 
read. 


“So certain persons were inter- 
viewed after they had read their 
papers and then asked what they 
had read and what they had mere- 
ly noted. Having established these 
yardsticks, thousands of newspaper 
ads were checked and those with 
high readership scores were sepa- 
rated from the low-score ones. 

“Then, by inspection, those ele- 
ments common to the high scorers 
were established as the guiding 
principles. This, of course, has be- 
come the standard procedure for 
evaluating newspaper ads. 

“However, we here have been 
experimenting over the years for 
the means of probing deeper into 


the real effectiveness of an ad. In — 


other words, we’re trying to learn 
the extent to which an ad accom- 
plishes its mission. This doesn’t 
mean we are not still using the 
reading and noting system. We 
are, for we regard it as a signifi- 
cant measure. 

“During the past year we have 
worked on a new method for test-) 
ing newspaper ads. It’s so new, 
in fact, that we don’t have a for- 
mal name for it, but what it 
amounts to is this. We print ads 
in test publications. In the case of 
newspaper ads, the agency plants 
ads A and B (differing in layout, 
illustration, text and typography, 
but plugging the same product 
on two identically madeup news-| 
paper pages,-say the food page. 
The housewives are split up into 
groups, with one group viewing 


ad A and a second group looking 
at ad B. 
Aided and Unaided 

“The readers are not told the 
purpose. They are merely asked 
to study the page at their leisure. 
Some time later, a trained inter- 
viewer returns to the housewife 
and, with the mewspaper page 
turned face down, inquires what 
ads she read and remembers. Also 
if she remembers what the ads 
said. This is unaided recall. 

“In aided recall, we give her a 
list of the ads and ask her if there 
are any ads she remembers in ad- 
dition. 

“Then the page is opened and 
the interviewer does a reading and 
checking note. Finally, all meas- 
ures are considered together and 
we learn how we can further im- 
prove our ads. The results of our 
work on aided and unaided recall 
are not conclusive, but they are 
promising. We can say we have 
broken through reading and noting 
limits. 

“The point of this new method 
is to discover how much the reader 
has been impressed with the name 
of the advertiser’s product, to learn 
what good it does the advertiser 
after the ad has been read and 
noted. We want to find out how 
much can be ‘played back’ or re- 
ported to the interviewer.” 

Simple to Him 

The mathematical calisthenics 
behind reading and noting and 
aided and unaided recall, and the 
theories involved, are apt to be 
pretty confusing, Pete admits. That 
is, to the layman. To him they ap- 
pear simple enough. After all, his 
friends claim he’s a brilliant per- 
son. 








BETTER PICTURES FIRST 
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Peter Langhoft 


And the record proves it. He’s 
already had a bright-star career 
in Washington. He’s been an econ- 
omist with the National Resources 
Board; one of five charter mem- 
bers of the Rural Electrification 
Administration; statistician with 
the Federal Works Agency; chief 
statistician of the Army Service 
Forces in the War Department; 
director of research, Veterans Ad- 
ministration; and he is presently 
consultant to the Secretary of the 
Army. 

He is also a member of the re- 
search committee of the 4 A’s and 
considered an expert on television 
marketing. 









"We KNOW 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Will be at our desks to help in any department. 
We've bought and sold machinery—found the 
best of help—bought a paper once and through 
one cf the brokers—had it fixed up by an engineer 
—we found them all in the Classified Section. 


That's why WE know.” 


Make it a part of yeur routine to 
USE and READ 
THE CLASSIFIED SECTION. 


pt a gt 






Space Salesman Wins 
Cigarettes for Year 


Outclassing space salesmen from 
newspapers all over the nation, 
Everett Petty, retail advertising 
manager of the Jackson (Tenn,) 
Sun, this week won top prize in 
a contest conducted by Philip 
Morris cigarettes—a 21-jewel strap 
watch and a year’s supply of cig- 
arettes. 

Mr. Petty won the award for 
his success in obtaining Philip 
Morris tie-in ads through mer- 
chants carrying Philip Morris 
cigarettes and advertising them in 
the Sun, published Sundays and 
every evening, except Saturday, 
with a circulation of about 11,000, 
Size of the paper, and of the com. 
munity, and the number of po. 
tential merchants were considered, 


Billboard Posters 


Salute Free Press 

SAN FRANCisco —For the fifth 
year, billboard posters placed 
throughout the Far West stress 
the value of a free press. 

“A free press protects free 
speech” is the slogan over the 
message, “Read your newspaper,” 
which has been selected by Foster 
& Kleiser Co., outdoor organiza- 
tion headquarters here. 

This message will appear for 60 
days on 500 boards in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California and Ari- 
zona. 


IT'S BACK 
TO WORK 
WE GO"! 


“No CARES 
No WORRIES 
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He really doesn’t want a whole critter on 
the hoof—not that he wouldn’t like to con- 
vert him into steaks and roasts for his 


home freezer. 


What “Doc” does want are certain parts 
of the steer that ain’t eatin’ meat. In the 


meat industry they call them by-products. 


Altogether the doctor has available more 
than 50 products of meat animal origin, 
including insulin, thyroid, liver extract, 
surgical sutures, hormones—and he’s look- 
ing forward to several new “wonder drugs” 


that are still in the research stage. 


Just what 
? the Dodor Ordered 






Making these products generally avail- 
able is no small order. The pancreas glands 
of 1,500 cattle or 7,500 pigs, for example, 


are required to make one ounce of insulin. 


The only practical way of saving these 
millions of tiny glands is provided by 


America’s meat packing companies. 


Even healthy folks, who have no need 
for any of the medicines of animal origin, 
gain by the packers’ policy of saving 
“everything but the squeal.” Saving and 
selling by-products helps offset a sizable 
share of the costs of processing the 
number-one product—meat. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U. S. 
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Inland Bulletins Help 
To Develop Classified 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM. Camden (N. J.) Courier Post 


Tue Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation bulletins give helpful in- 
formation concerning every divi- 
sion of newspaper publication. It 
is quite evident from recent bulle- 
tins that members are vitally in- 
terested in the development of 
Classified advertising. With per- 
mission, I am reprinting excerpts 
of a bulletin dealing with ideas for 
servicing Classified. 

George Inman, CAM, Pontiac 
(Mich.) Press, reported on the 
growth of his Classified Phone 
Room started in 1940 with the 
hiring of one girl. Three months 
later a second girl. Today, they 
have seven girls on the phone. In 
1940, they published 147,902 
Want Ads. In 1949, 325,820. Like 
most newspapers, 1948 was the 
best year—376,483 ads. George 
Offered the following advice: 

“Our girls are salespeople, not 
ad takers. You cannot just tell a 
girl to sell Want Ads. We trained 
our supervisor by sending her to 
other papers. Sure, it was expen- 
sive, but it pays off in the long 
run. 

Weekly Sales Prizes 

“Our prospects are listed on 
cards along with a clipping of their 
ad. The girl makes a note of re- 
sults received, number of days ad 
appeared, what people said, why 
they did not buy, other details. 
The cards are filed by classifica- 
tion. The girls go through the 
files at least once a month. Since 
we also keep a file of ads that 
did produce results, the girls use 
these for testimonial sales help. 

“Hire the right type of girl with 
a ‘gift of gab’ and one who likes 
to talk over the phone. We have 
weekly contests. One week a por- 
table radio cost $30, but we got 
18 new contracts amounting to 
$5,000—$6,000 in new business.” 

Harold Wehr, CAM, Washing- 
ton (la.) Journal, tried soliciting 
Want Ads from farmers house to 
house. The result was a tremen- 
dous expense. They tried the same 
in the city, but it also failed. 

It was decided to promote 
through their own medium. Front 
page boxes and a humorous cap- 
tion beneath Classified cartoon 
proved effective. Small promotion 
messages interspersed between the 
paid Want Ads had a real psycho- 
logical effect. Daily changes of 
Classified streamers also contribut- 
ed toward building transient. 

“Some newspaper executives are 
leary of having Classified solicit 
local merchants,” said Mr. Wehr. 
“They are afraid of ‘molesting’ 
accounts who are committed to 
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healthy local contracts. Classified 
solicitors should be trained to sell- 
ing supplementary advertising, 
stressing the value of daily Classi- 
fied covering the days they are not 
using display. Hire a full time 
salesperson to sell this supple- 
mentary space. Remember they 
graduate from Classified into Dis- 
play.” 
Ads Given as Premiums 

D. L. McKenzie, Crookston 
(Minn.) Times, reported a two- 
way promotion. With every new 
subscription from one to three 
Classified ads were given as pre- 
miums. Ads could be used within 
a year. 

E. E. Hanway, Casper (Wyo.) 
Tribune-Herald, gave a loose-leaf 
cookbook for each ad inserted. A 
new section was given for each 
subsequent ad and 24 ads provid- 
ed the full set. 

Twenty-one out of 25 news- 
papers said they required cash in 
advance from transient advertis- 
ers. Ten of the newspapers in the 
20,000 circulation bracket report- 
ed charging extra for box number 
service. 

The so called “small” newspaper 
is in an envious position to enjoy 
sensational growth in the Classi- 
fied field. Your inquiries are wel- 
comed. Simply address the writer 
to the address shown in the by- 
line. 


Question Box 


Since the start of the E&P 
Classified Clinic page, several per- 
tinent questions have been re- 
ceived. In an effort to provide a 
variety of idea answers, readers 
are urged to offer their personal 
advice. Send answers to: Herb 
Tushingham, CAM, Courier Post, 
Camden, N. J., who will correlate 
and reproduce here at a later 
date. 

1. FROM A WEEKLY: We charge 
60c for first 30 words and $1.20 
for 30 to 60 words. Also 10c an 
ad bookkeeping fee. This is true 
whether they run 1 ad or 50. Per- 
haps a line rate, minimum of $1, 
eliminate bookkeeping charge 
would be better system. Our 30 
word 1-time ads pile up our bad 
debt list. We carry page and half 
solid classified, no display. Should 
we revise our charge system? 
Should we take 1-time on cash 
with order? 

2. ANOTHER WEEKLY: Should 
we have lower rates for repeated 
insertions? Does Direct Mail de- 
velop Weekly Classified? Has any- 
one tried “free sample” Classified 
Ad? 


3. Daiy asks: Should national 
advertisers receive lower rates for 
multiple insertions or volume of 
business? 

4. ANOTHER DAILY: Has any- 
one had success selling banks, 
grocery stores, building and loan 
associations? 

5. FROM MID-WEST: Sugges- 
tions for building our Saturday 
section since we have no Sunday 
edition? 

You can give a helping hand. 
Let’s hear from you! 


‘Big Business’ Described 

THE Philadelphia Inquirer pro- 
motion department beats the drums 
for Classified in an unusual 
brochure, “This Is Classified in 
Philadelphia.” 

Declaring that classified adver- 
tising consumes many millions of 
lines of important advertising and 
is “big business,” the 28-page bro- 
chure illustrates the importance of 
classified in a general way. 

The case for Classified as pro- 
fessional advertising is built up, 
page by page, throughout the 
brochure. Some ads are reproduced 
and examples of the turn-over of 
money and merchandise are given. 

a 


Order Coupon Effective 

The Portland (Ore.) Journal is 
using a 14-inch box on the first 
page of its classified section daily 
and Sunday in its editions which 
reach country and suburban sub- 
scribers. 

The box is laid out coupon style 
for clipping and mailing with 
blanks for the days of the week 
the ad is to run and blank spaces, 
five to the line, which is an ap- 
proximate word count per line in 
The Journal, in which to fill in the 
spaces for the name and address 
of the advertiser. 





Discuss Ad 
Outlook At 
NDPA Outing 


The Rapid City (So. Dak.) 
Daily Journal was the host to the 
Northwest Daily Press Associa. 
tion’s annual summer meeting, 
Aug. 18-20 with 73 attending. 

Newspaper costs and rate 
changes were discussed at a round 
table session. It was the opinion 
of the majority that with most 
products advertised in newspapers 
a “keen selling situation’  ’stijj 
exists. 

Several voiced the opinion that 
the way to hold and develop ad- 
ditional general advertising is to 
take an exceptionally keen interest 
in the distribution, display, and 
local tie-in advertising support of 
those items which are advertised 
by the national advertiser in the 
local daily newspaper. 

It was pointed out that a well- 
satisfied advertiser doesn’t drop a 
successful formula. All agreed 
that a newspaper’s obligation is to 
thoroughly merchandise and sup- 
port those products locally adver. 
tised. 

R. P. Palmer, executive secre- 
tary, said that, if through newspa- 
per advertising and proper mer- 
chandising of the advertising, 
newspapers produce more sales per 
dollar than competitive media— 
there can be no argument about 
advertising rates. 


7,500 at Dance 


WATERBURY, Conn. — About 
7,500 persons attended the second 
annual Old New England Square 
Dance Jamboree of the Republi- 
can and American and the Park 
Department Aug. 15. 
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Healthy Pennsylvania. In June, 1950 factory payrolls were $54,288,000 
About per week, according to the Federal Reserve Bank Survey. 
second Add to this sizable figure all other workers’ earnings and you'll 
uare ° : . . 
ae realize what a potent market exists in Pennsylvania. 
e Park 
Half of this market . . . Pennsvlvania’s Primary Market . . . is found in the 
— 82 cities and towns of less than 100,000 City Zone. The best— 
the surest—way to reach this mass market is through the “class” of mass 
| media . . . the home town newspaper . . . avidly read by the people 
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STRIKE SETTLED 
ON AUGUST 12 Epiror & PUBLISHER said 

“strikes are useless and wasteful and 
nobody ever gains anything by them . 
when the strike is eventually settled and 
Guildsmen go back to work, they probably 
will do so for very little, if any, more than 
they could have obtained by negotiations 
or arbitration without a strike. That has 
been the history of strikes.” 

An examination of the settlement of the 
Guild strike against the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun reveals how true that 
statement was. 

The strikers demanded a Guild shop. 
They didn’t get it. The contract includes 
maintenance of membership provisions which 
had been offered before the strike by man- 
agement. 

Management had offered salary increases 
of $2 to $5 per week. The settlement pro- 
vided for increases of $3.50 to $6. And 
so on down the line of Guild demands. 

Fifteen hundred employes lost two and 
a half months wages because of the un- 
willingness of Guild leaders to listen to rea- 
son and their conceited belief they could 
make the newspaper management knuckle 
to their demands within a week. It was 
on that basis they sold all the other unions 
the gold brick of refusing to observe their 
contracts and refusing to cross the picket 
lines. 

If the strike proved anything it was that 
newspaper managements can be just as stub- 
born in defense of a principle as can labor 
unions in demanding concessions. Scripps- 
Howard was prepared to take a much longer 
strike rather than give any labor group con- 
trol over the collecting, writing and editing 
of news under the guise of a Guild Shop. 
We applaud their victory in upholding that 
point of view. 

As we have said many times and will 
continue to reiterate: nobody ever gains any- 
thing in a strike, they are an economic 
waste. Perhaps this episode will remind the 
Guildsmen in the future that they stand to 
gain just as much over the conference table 
or through arbitration, without loss of in- 
come, as they do in a protracted strike. 


LOYALTY 


ONE OF the unfortunate aspects of union- 

ism as promoted by professional union 
men is the constant endeavor to destroy any 
semblance of workers’ loyalty to job or 
employer and to supplant it with blind 
loyalty to the union. 

This is revealed in several ways. Unions 
constantly promote the falacious theory that 
only they have the interest of the workers 
at heart. Anything that management does 
for employes must be done through the 
union. They try to educate their members 
into believing that managements never do 
anything in the best interests of their em- 
ployes. This philosophy has become so 
widespread that in many industries a job 
is merely a place to spend seven or eight 
hours and be paid for it. Pride of accom- 
plishment, pride of workmanship disappears 
in such an atmosphere. 

We believe newspaper workers are intelli- 
gent enough to see through this propaganda. 
We hope they are because union leaders in 
the newspaper business are no different than 
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For what is a man profited, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul? or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his 


soul?—St. Matthew, XVI; 26. 





they are in other businesses. One union 
has asked for a contract clause giving it 
the right to pass on all merit increases for 
the staff. 

Early this week, the management of 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
believing some of its employes may be in 
need of cash after a long strike, offered to 
give them vacation pay in lieu of vacation 
time. A_ grievance committee called on 
management and wanted to arbitrate whether 
management could do such a favor for its 
employes. 

That’s like arbitrating what Christmas 
present your best friend is going to give you. 


FUNDS FOR TRUTH 
“TRUTH” gets a terrible kicking around 
these days in many quarters. The Rus- 
sians are past masters at it. 

But nowhere is it taking such a beating 
as in our own Congress. 

Secretaries Acheson and Johnson go be- 
fore Congress and ask for an additional 
four billion dollars for U. S. military aid 
to its European friends. This was after 
additional billions had been requested and 
voted for our own defense program. No- 
body bats an eye at those figures. 

But let someone ask the same Congress 
for a measley few million dollars for spread- 
ing “truth” around the world and they have 
numerous arguments on why it shouldn't 
be spent, or why it should be less. 

Congress is willing to spend billions for 
physical weapons but the importance of 
mental weapons completely escapes it. 

President Truman asked for $89,000,000 
—that’s about 2% of what Congress con- 
templates spending on our European allies 
—for an expanded campaign of truth 
around the world. The House of Repre- 
sentatives thought so poorly of the idea it 
cut the amount to $65,655,850 and passed 
on the bill to the Senate. 

We don’t know what the Senate will do 
with it but it will probably follow the usual 
Washington pattern of “penny wise pound 
foolish,” or “too little too late,” and cut 
the amount still further. 

It will, that is, unless some Senators 
wake up their confreres to the importance 
of waging the battle for men’s minds as well 
as for their bodies. 

The Western World will never win the 
battle against Communist aggression, no 
matter how successful ita shooting war 
might be, unless it first wins the minds of 
those people it is trying to save. 





CONTEMPT CITATION 

SUPPOSE Epiror & PUBLISHER should pub- 

lish a pamphlet or book analyzing Con- 
gress’s attitude toward the Post Office and 
vigorously critical of its past and present 
measures regulating that department and 
increasing postal rates. We might sell the 
book at cost to give it wider distribution, 
Newspaper publishers would buy copies for 
their employes and they might even send 
them on to their Congressmen and Senators, 

E & P would therefore be accused of lobby- 
ing against the postal bill. The House lobby 
committee would subpoena a representative 
of E&P and demand a list of all those 
people who bought copies of the book, 
E&P would refuse because we don’t think 
that would be any of Congress's business 


and we subsequently would be cited for 
contempt of Congress by a vote of 183 
to 175. 


E&P doesn’t own its own printing press 
but it rents one. We believe we have the 
right to print anything we want to print 
on that press, within the limits of libel 
and decency, and we _ have the right to sell 
what we print to whomever we want to at 
whatever price we establish. Furthermore, 
we believe the First Amendment to the 
Constitution guarantees us that right and 
protects us from the unwarranted prying of 
Congress into what we consider to be our 
inalienable right to criticize our government 
in print. 

This hypothetical case would place E&P 
in the same position the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government finds itself in today. 

The closeness of the vote in the House 
citing the executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee reveals the hesitancy of that body 
to challenge the guarantee of the First 
Amendment in this way. The citation ulti- 
mately must be reversed in a court of law 
to preserve our right to own and/or operate 
a printing press. 


TIPS ON ESPIONAGE 

A FEW WEEKS ago J. Edgar Hoover, di- 

rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, issued a statement urging citizens to 
report any tips on espionage or subversive 
activity directly to the police or FBI and 
cautioned against people taking such mat- 
ters into their own hands. 

The chances are that newspapermen will 
get their share of tips on espionage and 
subversion. 

The FBI has suggested to E & P that when 
any doubt exists in the mind of a news- 
paperman as to whether publication or in- 
vestigation could be dangerous, either to 
the newsman involved or as to messing up 
the case, they discuss the facts with the 
FBI. The government agents will welcome 
such discussions with newsmen and will of- 
fer their counsel and advice and they realize 
there will be nothing mandatory about it, 
we have been told. 

We believe the interests of national se- 
curity call for newspapermen to take this 
precaution in such cases. After all, they 
can always print the story any time if they 
want to. But someone else may be tracking 
bigger game in the same situation so why 
not check with the FBI before upsetting 
any apple carts? The story might be a 
bigger one in the end. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


Mas.-GEN. CHARLES C. Curtis, 
who in civilian life has been ad- 
vertising director of the Allentown 
(Pa.) Cal 1- 
Chronicle News- 
papers for 20 
years, has an- 
swered his coun- 
try’s call for the 
fourth time in 34 
years. He is com- 
manding officer 
of the Sist Anti- 
Aircraft Artillery 
Brigade and sen- 
jor general = 
fcer in Pennsyl- 
nate National Guard. His mili- 
tary career dates back to 1916, 
when he enlisted in the Army as 
a private and saw _ service along 
the Mexican border. A son is a 
lieutenant in the 82nd Airborne 
Division. 

Warp MOREHOUSE, 
After Dark” columnist of the 
New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, is making a quick tour of 
South America, traveling again 
over the air routes which he cov- 
ered 19 years ago and writing a 
series of articles on his experi- 











Curtis 


“Broadway 


ences. 
O. S. WARDEN, publisher of the 
Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune- 


Leader, was honored on his 85th 
birthday by members of the Mon- 
tana Press Association in conven- 
tion at Polson, Mont. JosePH 
HockiNG, publisher of the Glas- 
gow (Mont.) Courier, reviewed 
Mr. WARDEN’s 60 years of pub- 
lishing in Montana. MR. WARDEN 
went to Montana in 1889, the year 
Montana was admitted to state- 
hood, a few weeks after his grad- 
uation from Dartmouth. 

Jack ADAMS, general assign- 
ment and feature writer for the 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Evening 
Herald & Express for the last two 
years and formerly in_ similar 
capacity for six years with the 
Los Angeles Examiner, has ac- 
cepted appointment by Mayor 
FLETCHER Bowron to the Los An- 
geles Board of Public Works. 

MaJ.-GEN. JuLius OcHs ADLER, 
vicepresident and general man- 
ager of the New York Times, re- 
cently spent two weeks at Pine 
Camp near Watertown, N. Y., in 
command of New York’s famed 
77th Infantry Division, organized 
reserve. 

FrRaNK D. SCHROTH, JR., vice- 
president and national advertis- 
ing manager of the Brooklyn (N. 
Y.) Eagle, has been appointed 
deputy chairman of the Brooklyn 
Red Cross 1951 Fund Drive. 
_Epwarp J. GALLAGHER, pub- 
lisher of the Laconia (N. H.) Eve- 
ning Citizen, has been elected 
president of the Laconia Federal 
Savings and Loan Association. 

_ Wiliam R. THOMPSON, one- 
ume editorial writer on the Dallas 
(Tex.) Dispatch-Journal, has been 
engaged as editor of a new maga- 





zine for the Presbyterian Church. 

CarL ROUNTREE, editor of the 
Dawson (Ga.) News, has been 
elected president of the Georgia 
Press Association for the coming 
year. Mr. ROUNTREE served as 
vicepresident of the association 
last year and succeeds ALBERT S. 
Harpy, Jr., editor of the Com- 
merce (Ga.) News. 

Davip Newsom, formerly pub- 
lisher of the Walnut Creek 
(Calif.) Courier-Journal and pre- 
viously with the Richmond 
(Calif.) Independent, visited the 
San Francisco area en route from 
duties with the U. S. Embassy 
Information Office in Pakistan to 
a new assignment at Oslo, Nor- 
way. 

TimoTtHy J. SULLIVAN, onetime 
Wall Street Journal staffer and 
more recently Sunday editor and 
facsimile editor of the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald, has accepted ap- 
pointment as assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Florida Power & 
Light Co. 





On the Business Side 





Louis J. HOFFMAN, business 
manager of the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Star-Times, celebrated his 40th 
anniversary with the newspaper 
Aug. 27, by holding open house 
at his home. Mr. Hoffman was 
formerly circulation manager of 
the Star-Times and president of 
ICMA in 1936. 

C. W. SNEDDEN of Portland, 
Ore., has been named business 
manager of the Fairbanks (Alas- 
ka) News-Miner. 

THEODORE BALEMACHER, for the 
last 15 years engaged in retail 
and industrial advertising in Ra- 
cine, Wis., has joined the retail 
advertising staff of the Racine 
Journal-Times. 

C. L. KIMMELL, formerly with 
the MacMinville (Ore.) Telephone 
Register and DeLake News-Guard, 
has been made advertising man- 
ager of the Sellwood-Moreland 
Bee, Portland, Ore. 

H. W. (BILL) HalLey, business 
manager of the Denver (Colo.) 
Rocky Mountain News, and his 
family are on a vacation in the 
Pacific Northwest and _ British 








Columbia. Mr. HatLey, planned 
to make steps on the tour to gain | 
ideas to incorporate in the new 
building planned for his news- 
paper. 

KENNETH FENNELL, formerly of 
the advertising staffs of the Amer- 
ican Weekly in San Francisco and 
of the Portland (Ore.) Oregonian, 
has become an account executive 
with Heims & Holman Advertising 
Agency, Portland. 

Dave SMITH, local advertising 
manager of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News, is recovering at 
home from a heart attack suf- 
fered about six weeks ago, and is 
expected to return to his desk 
soon. 

Don LOoNigE, graduate of the 
University of Oregon school of 
journalism and at one time with 
the commercial printing depart- 
ment of the Salem (Ore.) Oregon 











Statesman, is now advertising h . be 
manager of the North Lincoln For t e very st 
News-Guard, DeLake .Ore. 


interpretation of com- 
plex world problems... 


tion department of the Portland 


| 
| 
Jim BALME has left the circula- | 
| 
(Ore.) Journal to accept an aca- | 


demic scholarship at Yale Uni-| 
versity, where he will study medi- | 
cine. 


ROBERT KRESGE, for three years | . : 
a research staffer with the Bureau | Marquis Childs 
of Advertising, ANPA, was this | 
week promoted to the post of ac- 
count executive on the Bureau’s 
national sales staff in New York. 

ApAM G. LLEWELLY, former 
manager of the Los Angeles of- 
fice of the California Newspaper 
Publishers Association, has been 
named personnel director of the | 
San Diego (Calif.) Union-Trib- 
une Publishing Co. He succeeds 
RODERICK MAcCRAE, who became | 
auditor of the company Sept. 1, | 
on retirement of HERBERT FRey | 
after 32 years’ service. 

James E. MCDONALD, who was | 
formerly circulation manager of | 
the Gadsden (Ala.) Times, has | 
been appointed business manager | 
of the Cedartown (Ga.) Daily | 
Standard. 

E. Haves WorsTALL, formerly | 
advertising manager of the Eliza- | 
beth City (N. C.) Daily Advance | 
and the Morgantown (W. Va.) | 
Post and Dominion-News, has | 
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been named advertising manager 
of the Lake Wales (Fla.) Daily 
Highlander. L 

EDITH WELBORN, office man- 
ager for the Coos Bay (Ore.) 
Times, has resigned to operate 
her own printing firm. Joz Wess, 
former Coos Bay accountant suc- 
ceeds her. 

MOZELLE ALLEN has joined the 
classified advertising staff of the 
Portland (Ore.) Journal. 





In the Editorial Rooms 


HENRY EHRLICH, managing edi- 
tor of Look until recently, was 
appointed managing editor of 
McCall's Magaziye this week, re- 
joining DaNrEL D. MIcu, who re- 
signed as executive editor of Look 
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and Quick to become editorial di- 
rector of McCall’s. Mr. Ehrlich 
was Washington correspondent for 
the Boston (Mass.) Herald prior 
to 1941. He joined Look in 1946. 

VERN HAUGLAND, member of 
the Associated Press staff in 
Washington, was made an honor- 
ary life member of the Army and 
Navy Union this week in honor 
of his service as a war correspon- 
dent. 

PETER A. DOLAN, news editor 
of the New York Sun for many 
years before its sale last January, 
is now associated with Steve 
Hannagan Associates, public rela- 
tions firm. 

WILLIAM J. DoNOGHUE, former- 
ly of the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican, executive secretary to MAYOR 
WILLIAM O’DwyerR of New York 
City since 1946, has been named 
administrative assistant to the 
Board of Water Supply at a salary 
of $10,000. 

Rosert LuNp, former Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press financial writ- 
er, has been named Detroit bu- 
reau chief for the New York and 
Chicago Journals of Commerce. 
ERNEST ARMS, women’s editor 

the Columbus (O.) Citizen, 
and Mrs. ARMs have announced 
the birth of a son, their second 
child. 

EDWIN F. BRENNAN, Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Post-Gazette staffer, and 
Mrs. BRENNAN have announced 
the birth of a daughter, VICTORIA. 

MaurRIce SuHoup, formerly edi- 
torial assistant on the Lake Shore 
Visitor-Register, Catholic diocesan 
weekly in Erie, Pa., has joined the 
state desk of the Jamestown (N. 
Y.) Sun. 

HERBERT RoTHRA has joined the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) News as. staff 
reporter for Chautauqua County. 
He succeeds FRANK BURNHAM, 
who has been called to active duty 
with the Air Force. Mr. ROTHRA 
formerly was state editor of the 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Sun. 

EpwarpD Morrisson, formerly 
rewrite man on the old San Diego 
(Calif.) Journal, has been ap- 
pointed editor of the San Diego 
Daily Transcript, a legal news 
publication. He succeeds ROBERT 
MacDOonaLD, who joined the edi- 
torial staff of the San Diego Un- 
ion. 

WILLIAM SIMMONS, sports edi- 
tor of the Naugatuck (Conn.) 
Daily News, member of the vol- 
unteer Marine Reserve, has re- 
ceived orders to report for active 
duty Sept. 7. 

Miss JANE Wuire, daughter of 
the late Frep A. Waite, former 
manager of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co. Mid-West Agency 
in Chicago, is now one of two so- 
ciety editors on the Tallahassee 
(Fla.) Democrat. Miss WHITE is 
attending Florida State University 
School of Journalism. 

FRANK HARPER, son of the late 
Don HARPER, onetime managing 
editor of the old San Diego (Cal- 
if.) Journal, has started a newspa- 
per career as a copyboy with the 
San Diego Union. 

HERBERT E. O’KEEF, Jr., city 
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editor of the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer since 1941, 
has been named feature editor and 
W. G. Womb LE Jr., assistant city 
editor since 1946, has been ap- 
pointed city editor. Jack RILEy, 





O’*Keef Womble 


formerly feature editor, has been 
appointed an associate professor 
of journalism at the University of 
North Carolina. Mr. O’Keer for- 
merly was with the Durham (N. 
C.) Herald and the Associated 
Press in Raleigh and Maryland. 

BROOKE CLYDE has resigned as 
an editorial writer for the San 
Francisco (Calif.) News to be- 
come a partner in the San Fran- 
cisco advertising and public rela- 
tions firm of Paul & Paul, now 
re-named Paul & Clyde. 

Bert A. TEETERS, managing 
editor of the Springfield (O.) 
Daily News and Sun, suffered a 
fractured right arm when he fell 
from a horse recently. 

Bruce AMBROSE, formerly of 
the Jamestown (N. Y.) Post- 
Journal, and CHARLES Epoar, for- 
merly of the Canandaigua (N. Y.) 
Daily Messenger, have joined the 
editorial staff of the Springfield 
(O.) Daily News. 

JacK PAQUETTE, copyreader for 
the Columbus (O.) Ohio State 
Journal, and Mrs. PAQUETTE have 


announced the birth of a daugh- 
ter, JAN MARIE. 

HoMER STARR, sports editor of 
the Carlshad (N. M.) Current- 
Argus, has been ordered to active 
duty with the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve. GERALD J. BROWN, former 
Whittier (Calif.) Reporter sports 
editor, is succeeding him. 

Miss FAuNEIL J. RINN, Low- 
ville correspondent, and SIDNEY 
T. Cox, Canton correspondent, of 
the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily 
Times, have rejoined the news- 
paper’s city staff, whose new mem- 
bers include Miss Marilyn J. 
Hatt, society editor; WILLIAM J. 
Davis, Carthage correspondent; 
ANDREW M. Dory, Canton cor- 
respondent, and ORLANDO POTTER, 
city staff. 

JacK BERNSTEIN, copyreader 
for the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dis- 
patch, and Mrs. BERNSTEIN, have 
announced the birth of a daughter, 
LINDA MERLE. 

PHit McCracken and DALE 
BRIx have been promoted from 
copyboys to general assignment 
reporters on the San Diego (Cal- 
if.) Union. Mr. McCCRACKEN is 
son of FLoyp McCRACKEN, edi- 
torial writer for the San Diego 
Evening Tribune. 

MarGareT Rei, 1950 graduate 
of the University of Oregon, has 
joined the staff of the Corvallis 
(Ore.) Gazette-Times as women’s 
and society editor. 

Mrs. James O. EMmons, for- 
merly of Portland, Ore., is the 
new society editor of the Klamath 
Falls (Ore.) Herald and News. 

Nova D. Nasu, wire editor of 
the Portales (N. M.) Daily News, 
has been ordered to active duty 
as a lieutenant in the infantry. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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2 Executives Named 
On S. F. Chronicle 





Conroy ” Thieriot 


SAN Francisco—Charles Thier- 
jot has been named assistant gen- 
eral manager of the San Francis- 
co Chronicle. , 

The appointment is announced 
by Paul C. Smith, editor and gen- 
eral manager. The post is newly- 
created by Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Thieriot will also continue 
as manager of KRON and KRON- 
TV facilities for the Chronicle, it 
is announced. 

Selection of Charles Conroy as 
circulation manager also is an- 
nounced by Mr. Smith. Mr. Con- 
roy formerly was chief of the 
Chronicle’s circulation office in 
Oakland. He replaced Frank Mc- 
Gary, circulation manager since 


1944, 
¥ 


Philippines Herald 
Has 200-Pg. Edition 


Manita, P. I.—Thirty years 
old yet never out of the red side 
of the ledger, the Philippines 
Herald observed its 30th anniver- 
sary Aug. 8 with a 200-page edi- 
tion. 

Founded by Manuel L. Quezon, 
the late President, in 1920, it has 
had the support of Senator Vi- 
cente Madrigal from the start and 
since 1925 the Herald has been 
his full responsibility. 

The Herald’s plant was des- 
troyed by Japanese bombs Dec. 29, 
1941, and the newspaper was 
printed from the Manila Bulletin 
plant for a few days. Then, on 
Jan,.2, 1942, the Japs singled out 
the Bulletin plant and the Herald 
was not again in publication until 
July 10, 1949. Its resumption was 


from a new plant and with the | 


use of new equipment which in- 
cludes two rotary presses, an off- 
set press which prints its pictorial 
section, a battery of type-setting 
machines and a photo-engraving 
department. 
Live Bomb Found 

_ Last December, while excavat- 
ing for the foundation of a new 
Paper warehouse adjoining the 
newspaper, a live Japanese bomb 
was found. 

_ The post-war Philippines Herald 
is published by Philippine Publish- 
ers, Inc., with Senator Madrigal 
chairman of the board; his eldest 
son, Antonio Madrigal, president, 
and another son, Jose Madrigal, 
treasurer. Simon Paterno is vice- 
president and M. Farolan is di- 
fector, editor, publisher. 
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It’s the early paper 


that gets the sales 
IN THE RICH DALLAS MARKET 


The Dallas News reaches 229 cities and towns of Texas’ rich 72-county area at breakfast 


time. Twenty percent or more of all white families in 208 of these communities subscribe 


to The Dallas Morning News. 


Over 40 percent of Texas’ population and net effective buying income is in this area. 


Leading Dallas merchants say 40 percent of their business comes from outside Dallas 


County. 


That's why a bright and early sales talk is important. That's why Dallas News advertising 


gets results! It gets there before these shoppers start out for a day in Dallas! 


More people buy The Dallas News . . 
more people read The Dallas News 
than any other Dallas paper. 


Che Dallas Horning Nels 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., Representatives 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


* RADIO-TELEVISION STATIONS WFAA * TEXAS ALMANAC 
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New Peerless Pattern 
Makes Embroidery Easy 


By Jane McMaster 


Peerless Fashion Service, Inc. 
announced something for the tired 
housewife this week. Any home- 
maker. too busy to embroider pret- 
ty splashes of color on bits of 
linen and damask can, by a twist 
of the iron, transfer a bright per- 
manent pattern to cloth. The pat- 
tern costs 25c and the local news- 
paper can take credit as a savior 
from eye strain. 

“Multi-color Transfer Patterns” 
are part of Peerless’ new needle- 
work service, due Sept. 5, and are 
a departure in the field, according 
to GENERAL FEATURES CorpP., the 
distributor. 

Says GFC President S. George 
Little: “Dress patterns usually out- 
sell needlework patterns two to 
one, but with this innovation, 
needlework may take the lead.” 

Percentage to Paper 

Like dress patterns, the six-a- 
week feature (with color transfers 
offered every other day) goes to 
newspapers on a rebate basis. It’s 
free to the paper, which also gets 
a percentage of the 25c sale price. 

Peerless’ original “first” was 
bringing dress patterns (they sold 
for 10c then) into newspapers 50 
years ago. “The idea had been 
there for some time—there were 
store sales—but the newspapers 
had to be convinced that from a 
reader standpoint, patterns were 
good to run,” says Mrs. Anne G. 
Wright, Peerless president. 

Today, some papers feel the 25c 
patterns have so much reader in- 
terest they take practically no 
revenue, says Mrs. Wright, who 
took over the company from her 
former husband in 1938. 

30,000 a Year 

Son John Wright, who is direct- 
or and business manager of Peer- 
less, estimates a paper with a cir- 
culation of 100,000 might expect 
to sell 30,000 dress patterns a 
year. Rural areas generally have 
the best response. 

8 Both General Features Corp. 
and CHICAGO TRIBUNE-NEW YORK 
News Syndicate distribute Peer- 
less dress patterns. The New York 
Daily News has carried them since 
Vol I No. I. 

No Girl in Dress 

Mrs. Wright attends fashion 
shows and keeps a plentiful sup- 
ply of French fashion magazines 
on hand. But she uses cold com- 
mon sense in avoiding high flown 
designs for the Peerless service. 
A design which sold 16,600 pat- 
terns in one recent month was of 
a simple cotton housedress. An- 
other popular seller (18,400 in 
one month) was an easy-to-make 
sunback dress with jacket. 
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In fact, flat drawings without 
frou frou—and without even show- 
ing the girl wearing the dress, have 
greatest pull, says Mrs. Wright. 
It seems the home-sewer is mainly 
interested in seeing just how many 
seams, tucks, etc. she has to con- 
tend with. 

Peerless has, on occasion, in- 
cluded information on how much 
it will cost to make a particular 
number, but lately this practice 
hasn’t been used. “People are out 
of the economizing idea right 
now,” says Mrs. Wright. How- 
ever, she suspects that some peo- 
ple still make dresses out of flour 
sacks. 


Football Predictions 
Offered By General 

Dr. Allen N. Smith, who had 
a high degree of accuracy in point 
differential football predictions for 
the Louisville (Ky.) Times last 
year, will predict for GENERAL 
FEATURES Corp. beginning in late 
September. 

Assistant professor of chemical 
engineering at the University of 
Louisville, Dr. Smith will apply 
his “Touchdown Tendency Sys- 
tem” of ratings to all college 
games—some 715 of them. The 
articles will be twice a week. 





Kearney Wrote Strip 
Cut Lines In Hospital 

George F. Kearney, editor and 
owner of the LEDGER SYNDICATE, 
Philadelphia, recently used the 
boxer’s code and rallied, with the 
count near 10, to his duties. 

After suffering a slight stroke, 
he developed and wrote the cut- 
lines for his new pictorial strip, 
“Backgrounds”, from a_ hospital 
bed. 

Mr. Kearney, one-time editor of 
the Evening Public Ledger, was a 
friend of Tommy Loughran, light 
heavyweight champion, and learned 
the boxing code first hand: “When 
once you feel the floor stretch be- 
neath you, you snatch a few sec- 
onds of rest and then, when the 
count nears 10 you get up and 
often you do your best boxing.” 

After his discharge from the 
hospital, Mr. 
cottage at New Hope, Pa. 
directed the sales campaign for 





Kearney rented a | 
and | 


several features, through his Phil- | 


adelphia office. 
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Irving Berlin, Chicago, U. S. Mar- 
ines, Chiang Kai-Shek. 
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Dale Messick 


Men Can't Draw Women’s 
Hats, Says Dale Messick 

Dale Messick, creator of 
“Brenda Starr, Reporter,” had just 
finished giving a chalk talk as 
guest of honor at a dinner style 
show for 4,000 teen-age girls. Her 
glamorous Brenda had been voted 
by the “keen age” gals as their 
“favorite comic strip character.” 

Miss Messick guessed the rea- 
sons might be: teen-agers are 
career-minded today and they like 
Brenda’s clothes, her adventures 
and her “dream men.” 

Miss Messick, who has been 
drawing Brenda 10 years, said she 
has always been “clothes-con- 
scious” herself, dating back to her 
early career in New York as a 
greeting card artist. “And, after 
all,” she said, “I have yet to meet 
a male cartoonist that can really 
put a hat on a gal’s head right. 
That’s why so many of them draw 
their women without hats, I be- 
lieve.” 

Miss Messick’s previous chalk 
talk in Phoenix, Ariz., was given 
before an appreciative audience 
of jet pilot cadets from Canada. 
She did the drawing in her bath- 
ing suit, she added. 

Miss Messick, who travels about 
the country to study authentic 
backgrounds for Brenda’s adven- 
tures, is living at present in Phoe- 
nix. She and her husband, “Pup” 


(first name a family secret) So}t. 
mann, and their seven-year old 
daughter, Starr, travel in the 
Brenda Starr Rolling Studio. 


When they reach their destina. 


tion, they rent a home, but park 
the trailer in the yard. The trailer 
continues to be Miss Messick’s 
work shop. 

Her husband is her business 
manager and her assistant on the 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE-NEW Yor 
NEws strip. 


News and Notes 

Chic Young’s Dagwood and 
Blondie (KING FEATURES) cavort, 
with something of a moral, in a 
booklet offered by the New York 
State Department of Mental Hy. 
giene. King’s Joe Musial produced 
the comic book. 

Harold Gray of Southport, 
Conn., creator of “Little Orphan 
Annie,” and Bela Zaboly, Weston, 
Conn., who pens “Popeye,” were 
to appear in a special program at 
Ridgefield, Conn., Sept. 1 for ben. 
efit of the “Little Joey Fund.” The 
campaign is under way to raise 
$12,000 for the family of four- 
year-old Joseph Korczynski, Jr, 
victim of a drill-press attack by 
his father. 


Dun & Bradstreet 
Audit Helps Paper 


Dun & Bradstreet’s new circula- 
tion audit service for foreign news- 
papers, as tested this year by the 
Maracaibo (Venezuela) Panore- 
ma, has given advertising and 
circulation a shot in the arm, off- 
cials of S. S. Koppe & Co., the 
paper’s representatives, said this 
week. 

In its audit reports, D&B lists 
the name and location of the news- 
paper, its year of establishment, 
whether it is morning or evening, 
daily or otherwise, the language, 
and the monthly period covered 
by the report. 





Hedda Hopper | 





...former star of stage and screen, knows the 
movie business from ’way back, who’s who 
and why, and where some of the skeletons 
are in cold storage! Hardly anybody in 
Hollywood says “no” to Hopper! So... 


“HOLLYWOOD” 


spotlights the lives, loves, careers, and 
cavortings of stars, directors, socialites 
...reports accurately, authoritatively, 
with anecdote and humor...and frequently 
gets tomorrow’s headlines today. Favorite of 
millions of movie fans, Hedda gives sagging circulation an uplift F 
Open territories, proofs, prices—write Mollie Slott, Manager... © 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 





War-Weapon of Ideas 
In New Radio-TV Book 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University, New York 


RADIO, TELEVISION, AND SOCIETY. 


>y Charles A. Siepmann. New York: 
Tne Oxford University Press. 410 
pp. $4.75 


Caracas, Venezuela, less than a 
week by tanker from the United 
States, is the second largest oil 
producing country in the world. 
And extremely high grade iron 
ore—from 69 to 80% —has been 
discovered in quantity, engineers 
declare, equal to the world’s iron 
supply for the last 50 years. 

The Orinoco River has been 
ordered dredged to get the ore 
economically to the sea. Vene- 
zuela, in petroleum and the raw 
material of steel, is for the United 
States, an extraordinarily strategic 
spot at the northern tip of South 
America. 

America’s story — democracy’s 
story and the ethical and military 
position of the United States in 
Korea— needs desperately to be 
made clear. To many it is not 
clear in Venezuela. With literacy 
optimistically estimated at 65%, 
and the true, not claimed, circula- 
tion of the largest newspaper 
probably only 40,000, radio could 
play an important role. 

Indeed, throughout the listening 
world, where only one in four of 
a billion adults can read more 
than a few words, radio has in- 
escapably a vital responsibility, 
Charles Siepmann urges in this 
most scholarly and complete book 
on the subject to date. 

* o * 

Take oil-and-iron-rich Venezue- 
la, next door to the United States, 
for instance. When the military 
Junta seized the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment in November 1948, it 
planted a censorship on the press 
and drove Communism under- 
ground. 

Yet one of the best informed 
publishers in Venezuela told me 
that a “powerful undercover Com- 
munist infiltration lies more or less 
dormant in business firms and on 
at least one large daily.” An au- 
thentic source charged also that 
80% of the secondary school 
teachers in this land of outlawed 
Communism are “either Commu- 
nist party members or active fel- 
low travelers.” 

On the day America entered the 
Korean war, a band of Venezuelan 
students stoned the American Em- 
bassy. This afternoon on a drive 
down the mountain from Caracas, 
the capital, to La Guaira, the 
Principal seaport, I read these 
freshly scrawled captions on boul- 
ders and billboards: 

“DRIVE THE YANQUIS OUT 
OF KOREA!” 


“DOWN WITH YANQUI IM- 
PERIALISM!” 

ONE DAY, an otherwise innocu- 
ous story in a Caracas paper 
bugged eyes all over the city with 
this arresting line surreptitiously 
dropped into a galley on the stone: 
“The Three Little Pigs.” Imme- 
diately the three-man Junta sus- 
pended publication of the paper 
for eight days. The culprit has not 
been found. 

Yet America and American 
business are the chief factors in 
Venezuelan life. Petroleum, large- 
ly American owned, is the key- 
stone of this country’s economy. 
Certainly not accidentally, both 
the Soviet Ambassador in Caracas 
and his wife are petroleum en- 
gineers. 

“In case of world-wide war,” I 
asked informed persons repeated- 
ly, “would sabotage of oil proper- 
ties be attempted?” 

“Without a doubt,” was the im- 
mediate and invariable reply. 

Public opinion in Venezuela 
looms with critical importance— 
and as malleable raw material— 
in this crucial moment of history. 
It is obviously important also in 
Europe, Africa, and in Asia. In 
Asia particularly, where literacy is 
lower than in Venezuela—but in 
South America significantly be- 
cause of its strategic importance 
for the United States—radio must 
play its part in mass communica- 
tions. How radio has proceeded so 
far, and specific lines it may take 
now and in the future, Mr. Siep- 
mann discusses in this singularly 
provocative, well-balanced book. 


* * * 


Even if UNESCO were to sup- 
ply sets for listeners who cannot 
afford them, the author points out 
—much of the domestic broad- 
casting in Russia is done for com- 
munal-village sets—a greater in- 
ducement to listen must be worked 
out. 

It recalls the stimulating ques- 
tion asked when Great Britain 
first built a cable connecting Lon- 
don with India. John Ruskin re- 
marked that he was impressed with 
the achievement. “But,” he chal- 
lenged suddenly, “what do you 
have to say to India?” 

To this question in general, it 
would seem, concerning both radio 
and television—their impact on so- 
ciety, peace, and democracy—Mr. 
Siepmann addresses himself in this 
historically and statistically back- 
grounded study. 

Neither youth nor women in the 
United States, the author shows, 
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have proved themselves in any 
high proportion to be much in- 
terested in radio discussions of 
public affairs. Perhaps, he sug- 
gests, that is the fault of the way 
political programs have been pre- 
sented. Perhaps it is the wide feel- 
ing of comparative: satisfaction 
with American affairs. Youth 
abroad is almost pathologically in- 
terested—and active—in politics. 


* * 


LITTLE imagination, Mr. Siep- 
mann charges, has been shown in 
developing types of programs ade- 
quately attractive to listeners. Pro- 
grams dramatizing the common 
interests of men and women in 
similar occupations, he proposes, 
might bring the people of “one 
world” in touch with one another 
—teachers, farmers, scientists, 
trade unionists. 

He doubts that detailed report- 
ing of sessions at the United Na- 
tions is the most useful service for 
peace. Imaginative programs, he 
suggests, could reveai absorbing 
facts about common problems of 
world poverty, world health, and 
of man’s race to recover what he 
has lost of nature’s store by squan- 
dering resources — deforestation, 
soil erosion, famine, and disease. 


Newest Book Treats Vividly 
Advertising’s Psychology 
HOW TO USE PSYCHOLOGY 

BETTER ADVERTISING. 

S. Hattwick. New York: 

Hall, Ine. 376 pp. $7.65. 

AMERICA’S Sears Roebuck 
primed the pump for newspaper 
advertising in Venezuela. Sears’ 
new retail superstore in Caracas is 
the merchandising showplace of 
the country. Tourists are guided to 
it. American residents go there 
“to look around and feel at home.” 
For 90 per cent of everything Ve- 
nezuela uses—except oil—is im- 
ported, principally from America. 

When the Sears store opened 
last February there had been no 
retail price advertising, and not 
much of any kind in the retail 
field. Sears began advertising in 
Spanish but in the American man- 
ner. In the seven months since 
then advertising in the seven 
Caracas dailies and one English 
language weekly has _ increased 
nearly 50%. 

That, say Venezuelan publish- 
ers, was the psychological impact 
of beautiful merchandising and 
highly readable advertising copy. 
Ramon David Leon, publisher of 
La Esfera in Caracas, told me: 
“American advertising is the most 
effective and the most readable in 
the world. We need instruction in 
the American method, particularly 
in its readability and phychological 
appeal.” 

In this newest book on Psy- 
chology of advertising, Dr. Melvin 
S. Hattwick, a Ph. D. in psychol- 
ogy, who has used his disciplined 
learning for years a as top adver- 
tising executive, gives late statis- 
tics in the field and freshly pre- 
sents the whole subject of appeal, 
interest, persuasion, and action. 


FOR 
By Melvin 
Prentice- 


Case Histories Help 
Show Fehlman Formula 


HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISING 
COPY THAT SELLS: Principles and 
Practices By Frank E. Fehlman. 
New York. Funk & Wagnalls Co. in 
association with Printers’ Ink Pub- 
lishing Co., Ine. 352 pp. $5 
IN THE NEWSROOM of any 


metropolitan daily, reporters and 
rewritemen often dream about 
raking in big money by doing 
something else—writing a novel, 
handling publicity or going into 
advertising. 

Frank Fehlman, who does well 
for himself as an advertising coun- 
selor, tells old-timers among news- 
papermen to forget about the 
greener hills in advertising. 

On the third page of his new 
book, he says: “The experienced 
newspaper reporter or editorial 
writer seldom achieves the top re- 
wards in copy writing.” 

Why? Because, he says, better- 
than-average reporters don’t fit 
into the “world of make-believe” 
which is advertising. 

But the reporter who’s been on 
the staff a few months—specifical- 
ly, Mr. Fehlman says, “not more 
than two years,’—can do pretty 
good. For such men and women 
and for those just moving into the 
field, he has written about what 
he knows of advertising. This 
book is “Mark Hopkins” Fehlman 
at one end of the log. 

Mr. Fehlman makes it look sim- 


ple. There’s the Fehlman Formu- 
la: “One, size; Two, headline; 
Three, frequency; and _ Four, 


Wordage,” for all advertising. 

He likes seven inches for the 
individual ad. Headlines should 
be written after the copy. Fre- 
quent insertions are better than 
one big blowout. 

Case histories of 24 types of 
campaign back up Mr. Fehlman’s 
principles. These are by far the’ 
most informative pages. They tell 
about the foibles of men and the 
vanity of women and how a copy- 
writer may turn them into cash 
for the advertiser and himself. 

Mr. Fehlman’s reasoning from 
basic research to a copywriter’s 
conclusions reveal more about 
how an advertising man works 
than do his formulas and dogmas. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 





NBC Chimes Ring Up 


Linage in Newspapers 


By Jerry Walker 


those NBC _ chimes? 
ringing out news that 
should please the 2,857 broad- 
casting stations on the air and 
interest the 106 telecasting sta- 
tions. 

To the tune of about a million 
dollars, those chimes should be of 
particular interest to mewspaper 
advertising salesmen in _ cities 
where NBC shows are heard. 

The money is there, waiting for 
the station owners and the news- 
paper salesmen to write the ticket 
for their part in NBC’s $6,000,000 
promotion campaign in behalf of 
sound broadcasting. 

50-50 Cooperative Ads 


George Wallace, manager of 
advertising and promotion for the 
National Broadcasting Co. radio 
network, told this department the 
million-dollar estimate of news- 
paper linage was based on the en- 
thusiastic response he had ob- 
tained from stations when they 
were polled recently as to their 
willingness to participate in the 
promotion effort this Fall. 

As a result of specific requests 
from 118 NBC stations, Mr. Wal- 
lace said, the network is offering, 
for the first time in its history a 
cooperative advertising campaign, 
matching whatever the stations 
themselves spend in placing the 
newspaper copy which _ boosts 
NBC’s shows day by day. 

The NBC drive, following in 
the footsteps of the smart Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System ad cam- 
paign now under way, is geared 
for newspapers beginning Oct. 15. 
The network has prepared two- 
column by 125-line block ads for 
each evening in the week and for 
Sunday afternoon. 

Also in the NBC ad kit is a 
wealth of publicity material for 
special copy to be placed by sta- 
tions. All of the printed matter is 
keyed to the chime-theme which 
began this week on every NBC 
outlet “Three Chimes Mean 
Good Times on NBC.” 

Local Rates and Position 

Mr. Wallace expressed the hope 
that newspapers will accept the 
ads at local rates. The station is 
required to maintain a frequency 
schedule, with insertions running 
into December. Already more 
that 165 stations have indicated 
their intention to participate, Mr. 
Wallace said. 

Stations have an option of in- 
serting some local program pub- 
licity into the NBC ad copy, and 
they are requested to strive for 
position on pages carrying radio 
columns or logs. Mr. Wallace is 
asking the stations to send tear- 
sheets so a check can be made 
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HEAR 
They’re 


on the extent of cooperation given 
by newspapers. 

With both the CBS and NBC 
plugging aural programming, the 
nation’s newspaper readers will 
soon catch on to the fact that 
radio isn’t dead yet. 


One Local Salesman 
To a TV Station 

THE GENERAL MANAGER of a 
newspaper in the 90,000-circula- 
tion class which owns both a fra- 
dio and a television station, pre- 
dicted the other day that a TV 
operation such as his would event- 
ually get along with one local 
time salesman. 

He won't be identified here, be- 
cause the conversation was strictly 
informal, but he must be typical 
of the average in the TV business, 
as reported by the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters in a study 
that shows selling costs and gen- 
eral administrative expenses rela- 
tively lower for TV than for AM. 

Total operating costs of the 
average TV _ station last year, 
NAB found, were $47,000 a 
month and average monthly in- 
come was 50% of total expenses. 
There were some stations that 
ran at less than $1,000 a day and 
made money. The general man- 
ager of this story said his station 
was running in the black but he 
did not disclose his expense item. 

Prime Time for Networks 

The point of the whole discus- 
sion was that television may take 
a very little chink out of the local 
advertising dollar once the coaxial 
and micro-wave networks are in 
full swing. Mr. G.M. was in 
town to find out what chance his 
station has of getting a full round 
of network shows when a new 
section of the coaxial cable is 
opened. His station is affiliated 
with all four networks and each 
is clamoring for a share of the 
prime time. 

As the networks develop more 
and more of the high-priced 
theater - spectacle entertainment 
they are going to sew up the best 
hours of the video day, leaving 
only daytime crumbs or quickie 
spots for the local stuff. 

“You begin to see what I mean,” 
commented Mr. G.M. “All we'll 
need is one salesman to maintain 
contacts with local accounts who 
want to buy a 10-second spot here 
and there.” 

If he’s right, five years from 
now, we'll give his name on re- 
quest. 


Of Things to Come 
Bric. GEN. Davip SARNOFF, 
chairman of the Board of Radio 


Corp. of America, told the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars at Chicago 
this week that he believes there 
will be international television 
within the next five years. 


Rate Card Adjustments 
Are Made by WPIX 

WPIX, THE News York News 
TV station, has issued Rate Card 
No. 3, with some adjustments in 
both time classifications and rate 
structures. 

The “Class A” time structure, 
formerly identified as 7: to 10: 
p. m., Sunday through Saturday, 
has been extended to include the 
10: to 10:30 p. m. time period as 
well. 


The new rate for a one-time 


minute “Class A” spot is $225. 
The old rate was $200. 
The over-all increase in TV 


rates under the new card is about 
25%. 

Basic time classifications in 
“Class B” have been changed from 
the former 5: to 7: p. m. and 10: 
to 11: p. m., Sunday through Sat- 
urday, to 5:30 to 7: p. m., Sun- 
day through Saturday, as well as 
Noon to 7: p. m. on Sundays. 

All other station time on WPIX 
is considered “Class C.” 


Station Representatives 
Claiming No. 1 Media Post 


As far as radio-television sta- 
tion representatives are concerned, 
newspapers and magazines can 
fight it out for second place in 
the 1950 media standings. 


Their national association issued 
some media comparisons this 
week and after making some ad- 
justments in estimates of 1949 
national advertising expenditures 
they showed radio-TV and maga- 
zines tied for first place at $475,- 
000,000 and newspapers trailing 
at $460,000,000. 


This was the contribution of the 
National Association of Radio Sta- 
tion Representatives to the maga- 
zine-v.-newspaper dispute. 

In compiling the broadcast fig- 
ure, the station representatives cal- 
culated advertising expenditures, 
time and talent. For magazines 
they figured the advertising fund, 
space and preparation and net 
after quantity discounts. 


For the newspaper figure, they 
calculated national advertising, 
space and preparation, including 
national at local rates, excluding 
retail advertising of national 
brand products. 

T. F. Flanagan, managing direc- 
tor of NARSR, said the day is 
not far distant when broadcast 
advertising will be far out in first 
place. 
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He was with the 78th Division jp 
Germany in World War II ang 
joined the Daily News editorial 
staff after graduation from the 
University of Missouri school of 
journalism in 1949, 

Mac EPLEY, JR., has beep 
named new farm editor of the 
Klamath Falls (Ore) Herald ang 
News. 

Betty L. BLANCHARD, former 
Sunday feature writer for the 
New Haven (Conn.) Register, hag 
been appointed to the newly cre. 
ated post of public relations direc. 
tor for the Waterbury (Conn.) 
Hospital. 

BOARDMAN G. GETSINGER, for- 
mer city editor of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) American, has beep 
nominated as Democratic candi- 
date for state representative from 
Watertown. 


G. H. KOENIG, managing editor 
of the Waukesha (Wis.) Daily 
Freeman lost the tips of two 
fingers severed by a circular saw 
in his basement workshop. The 
tips of Mr. KOENIG’s index and 
middle fingers on the left hand 
were severed down to the first 
joint. 

HaL Humpurey, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Mirror general assign- 
ment reporter since the paper's 
founding, has been named radio 
and TV editor, succeeding Lov 
LARKIN, resigned. Mr. Humps 
REY was formerly city editor, Se 
attle (Wash.) Daily Journal of 
Commerce. 

J. W. (PETE) Damrey, former 
editor of the New Orleans (La.) 
Times-Picayune, and formerly 
with the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe- 
Democrat, is head of a new edi- 
torial office being opened in 
Hollywood, Calif., by McCatt’s 
MAGAZINE. 

Harry E. PATTERSON, who 
served as a war correspondent in 
the Pacific during World War Il 
and who is a former Navy public 
information officer and aviation 
writer, has been appointed public 
relations counsel of headquarters 
Military Air Transport Service 
(MATS) in Washington, D. C. 
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Alabama Daily 
Checks Benefits 
Ot Carrier Jobs 


MonTGOMERY, Ala. —More evi- 
dence that newspaper routes are 
beneficial rather than harmful to 
carrier boys is recorded by Ar- 
thur D. Potter, circulation man- 
ager of the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser-Journal. 

The paper employs approxi- 
mately 400 boys. Questionnaires 
were sent all parents and every 
school in the city attended by any 
of the carriers. 

Mr. Potter compiled the grades 
made by 187 newspaper boys on 
whom records were available and 
came up with the fact that 
96.27% passed all subjects, only 
3.73% failed one subject, and 
none failed two subjects or more. 

96% Attendance 

Their average attendance was 
96.65% in contrast to 94.08% for 
other pupils. 

Ten school principals answered 
the query on route management. 
Of these, 44.44% thought it “very 
beneficial” and 55.56% thought it 
“beneficial.” Every principal 
thought it healthful exercise for a 
boy and none believed it injurious 
to a boy’s health. 

A questionnaire sent to parents 
was returned filled out by 150. 
Of this number, 71.23% thought 
the carrier work ‘ ‘very beneficial” 
for their sons; 27.4% thought it 
“beneficial,” and 1.37% thought 
it harmful. 

In answer to the question, “Is 
your son engaged in other activi- 
ties at School in addition to his 
school work?” 40.41% replied in 
the affirmative. 

Must Keep Up Grades 

In answer to another query, “Is 
your son engaged in other activi- 
ties besides his school work such 
as Boy Scout, Church, Boys Club, 
Y.M.C.A. etc.?” 79.45% answered 
in the affirmative. 


Every parent answering the 


quetionnaire replied “yes” to the 
query: “Do you believe route 
management is healthful exer- 


cise?” and not one answered that 
he believed route management in- 
jurious to the health of his child. 

The Advertiser-Journal requires 
all boys be enrolled in school to 
become carriers, and _ periodic 
checks are made on their progress 
in school. If a carrier’s grades 
drop too low, he must give up his 
Toute. 


a 

$550,000 Libel Suit 
Corpus Curist1, Tex. — The 
Caller-Times Publishing Co. has 
been named in a $550,000 libel 
suit brought by five members of 
the Duval County Democratic 
committee, on grounds that a 
news story dealing with election 
maneuvers in the July primary 
“suggested to the minds of the 
readers” that the plaintiffs were 
guilty of “official misconduct.” 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 





Anti-Sub Orders Grow . . . Substantial new 
production orders for Martin PS5M-1 Marlin 
anti-submarine flying boats have been placed 
by the U. S. Navy. Successor to the famous 
Martin PBM Mariner seaplane series, the 
Marlins will be equipped with the latest elec- 
tronic devices for detecting submarines, as 
well as internal and external armament. 


A long afterbody or extended hull and a 
single tall vertical stabilizer are readily noted 
differences between the Marlins and the older 
Mariners, which had a high “step” and twin 
stabilizers. The long afterbody on the Marlin 
gives it much greater stability on the water. 
Its testing included a series of open-water 
landings off Norfolk, Va., which proved the 
ruggedness of the Marlin’s hull... a necessity 
in anti-sub patrolling from rough seas in 
dirty weather. Carrying a crew oo yen, the 
Marlin will be powered by two 3250-horse- 
power Wright engines. 


J 


Chute Improvement. . . Safety and saving 
will result from a new process for treating the 
ribbon-like strands of nylon webbing used in 
parachute harnesses with a resin, poly-vinyl- 
butyral. The Materials Laboratory, Air 
Materiel Command, devised the process of 
pressing the resin into webbing. Commercial- 
ly known as Merlon-BR, the resin does not 
penetrate the nylon fibers of the webbing, 
but acts more like an adhesive to lengthen 
the fibers’ span of life by preventing them 
from becoming separated and fraying. 





Seaplane Flaps . . . Martin engineers on the 
P5M-1 Marlin project have developed a pair 
of hinged, underwater flaps for flying boats 
(see close-up sketch) which serve both as 
brakes and as stern rudders for increasing 
maneuverability. They largely overcome two 
of the problems ‘of all seaplanes—slow maneu- 
vering in water and inability to make quick 
stops while taxiing. 


Glider Anchor . A steel tube, held near 
the tail assembly and filled with rocket pro- 
pellant, may serve as an anchor for small air- 
craft and gliders i in the future. Just before 
touching the ground during landing, the 
pilot pushes a button that discharges the 
rocket propellant, driving an anchor 18inches 
into the ground at a 45-degree angle. A 200- 
foot stainless steel ribbon is attached to the 
anchor and wound on a hydraulic brake that 
absorbs energy at the time of braking and 
permits a smooth, easy stop. 


A< 


New Aluminum Coating . . . A new scratch 
and wear resistant coating for aluminum has 
been developed by Martin to make this light 
metal eligible for many applications hereto- 
fore monopolized by steel alloys. It has been 
necessary, until now, to rely on metals other 
than aluminum for all structures requiring 
high scratch and wear resistance. The new 
“MHC” finish is a product of Martin’s over- 
all program of aeronautical research. 
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New Martin Airliners in Service ... Another 
great transcontinental carrier, Trans World 
Airlines, is now operating Martin twin-engine 
airliners. Twelve Martin Skyliners have re- 
placed older, smaller and slower twin-engine 
aircraft on TWA’s short-haul, coast-to-coast 
routes. Not only do the Martin planes carry 
more passengers (36 against 21), but their 
additional speed and quick discharge and 
loading of passengers and cargo at en route 
stops make possible faster schedules for the 
airline. TWA also has 30 pressurized-cabin, 
40-passenger Martin 4-0-4’s on order, with 
deliveries to start next year. 


High-Speed Photo Process... A new high- 
speed technique which cuts the time required 
for processing of color film from 90 to 20 
minutes, and printing time from 90 to 15 
minutes, has been developed by the U. S. Air 
Force. The new process will reduce the delay 
which now exists between the time pictures 
are taken by photo airplanes and the time 
they are ready for inspection by military 
photo interpreters, 
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School Sports Corps 
Serves Up Fast Ad Pitch 


By T. S. Irvin 


Lots OF NEWSPAPERS over the 
country find that an effective and 
easy way to cultivate high school 
student circulation is to run school 
news columns or even pages which 
are written by the pupils them- 
‘selves. 

You can see how this gives the 
youths an active and intimate in- 
terest in the newspaper. 

Starting next month, the Los 
Angeles Examiner will embark on 
the second year of its ambitious 
school news program, which, so 
far as we know, is just about the 
biggest program of this kind in 
the country. 

About a year ago, the Examiner 
organized the Scholastic Sports 
Association. The idea was “to give 
Southern California prep sports 
their greatest promotion. The SSA 
embraced 269 active high school 
reporters, plus some 65 associate 
reporters, covering the sports ac- 
tivities of some 187 school. 

Eagle-Eyed Reporters 

Two or three times a week 
throughout the school year, Sep 
tember through June, these “eagle- 


eyed reporters turned in stories 
covering all high school sports 
events . . . these stories appearing 


in the Examiner on special pages 
written and edited by high school 
students.” 

Now that in itself is a large 
and ambitious program, and you 
can see at a glance what a natural 
promotion it is to sell papers. But 
there’s even more. 

“To stimulate and inspire SSA 
members to improve themselves 
scholastically (and to develop their 
reporting technique) the manage- 
ment of the Examiner offered a 
full tuition, $2,000 scholarship in 
George Pepperdine College and a 
copyboy’s job on the paper. 

“These annual prizes go to the 
boy who among a field of the top 
30 candidates maintains at least 
a B average during his junior and 
senior years and who shows an 
aptitude for a journalistic career 
by the excellence of his reporting 
for the SSA. These two prizes, the 
‘scholarship plus the four-year em- 
ployment as copyboy at the Exam- 
iner, are the largest that any high 
school student in the United States 
can win . . . representing a total 
of some $11,000!” 

93,620 Names 

The quotes are from a letter 
‘from S. P. Bartlett, the paper’s 
advertising director, who put to- 
gether the story about the SSA in 
a pitch for the Examiner’s back- 
to-school issue of August 23. Cer- 
tainly this makes a good pitch for 
advertising, but a promotion de- 
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voted just to the SSA, it seems 
to us, would make a wonderful ‘n- 
stitutional promotion for the pa- 
per the year around. 

If you like figures, 
some that go with this: SSA stu- 
dent reporters covered 3,723 
sports events, got 3,625 by-line 
stories, used the names of 25,920 
football players, 28,200 basketball 
players, 37,000 track and baseball 
players, and 2,500 players in mi- 
nor sports . . . for a grand total 
of 93,620 student names. 

If names make news, and also 
make folks buy papers . . . this 
is a dandy promotion, all right. 
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Loveliest Mother 

IF you had to choose the most 
popular person anywhere, you cer- 
tainly couldn’t go wrong choosing 
mother. The Omaha _ (Neb.) 
World-Herald had this in mind 
when it planned its “Loveliest 
Mother” contest, on which it has 
just run up the results, finding 
them all good. 


The World-Herald admits frank- 
ly it took the idea from the Chica- 
go Daily News. “We invited read- 
ers,” writes Kermit Hansen, “to 
send in photos, accompanied by 
letters explaining why their nomi- 
nee should be selected as the love- 
liest mother. We started the con- 
test one week before the Korean 
outbreak and debated whether to 
stop it after that change in the 
news picture, but the entries picked 
up, if anything, during the war 
period. In three weeks we received 
over 1,500 letters from the ex- 
treme limits of our circulation 
territory. Three judges went 
through the list and picked three 
winners and 10 for honorable men- 
tion.” 

During the three weeks of the 
contest, the World-Herald ran 
front page stories and pictures. 
To salve any possible hurt feel- 
ings among non-winners, cards 
went to all entrants notifying them 
they had been selected for mem- 
bership in the “Loveliest Mother 
Circle.” 

Not a bad promotion, and cer- 
tainly one that costs little. 


Slight Brag 

UNUSUAL, to say the least, is the 
approach the Santa Cruz (Calif.) 
Sentinel-News takes in a lively lit- 
tle 12-page booklet that makes the 
pitch that advertising in the Senti- 
nel-News pays. It opens with a 
brag, not about the linage leader- 
ship or the circulation superiority 


or the selling effectiveness of the © 


paper, but with a brag about iis 
payroll and its people as an eco- 


nomic force in the community. 

It’s an unorthodox opening, all 
right, but it does show that the 
Sentinel-News is “a part of the 
economic and business structure in 
Santa Cruz.” The paper’s $205,- 
000 annual payroll, the booklet 
notes, buys a lot of groceries. And 
the growth of the Sentinel-News, 
from 8,000 in 1945 to over 11,000 
today, “reflects the progress and 
development of this community.” 

This is something, really, in the 
shape of a report to the communi- 
ty, with an advertising pitch 
thrown in. And it works, too, or 
at least it ought to. 


In the Bag 

THE Chicago Sun-Times has 
just mailed to 6,000 advertisers 
and agencies a small collection of 
cards designed for a standard desk 
file containing market, coverage, 
and cost information. The idea 
was to give media buyers welcome 
information on changes in the Chi- 
cago market in the decade between 
the 1940 and 1950 censuses. Looks 
like good and useful promotion. 

“Top-flight newspaper promotion 
that doesn’t cost a dime” is what 
Bob Hollister of the Akron (O.) 
Beacon-Journal calls the water 
safety program the paper stages 
each year in cooperation with the 
Red Cross. Started in 1947, the 
program has grown each year, 
4,434 adults and children partici- 
pating this year for a four-year 
total of 14,829. Mr. Hollister re- 
ports steady decline in drownings 
in the territory, only four this year 
in a community of over half a mil- 
lion. 

“Big” is certainly an overworked 
word in promotion, but Andy Tal- 
bot, Jr. simply had to use it, and 
he used it well, in a broadside he 
has just put out showing that the 
Chicago Herald-American circula- 
tion has grown steadily to record 
figures in May, June, and July of 
this year. 


Tob Service Revived 

The National Newspaper Pro- 
motion Association had a second 
thought about its employment 
committee and, after discontinuing 
it, has now revived it, with Irvin 
S. Taubkin, New York Times, 
again running it. 
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Tall Corn Derby 
TALL CORN contest 
conducted by the Sidney (Q,) 
Daily News for the farmers of 
Shelby County with the grand 


is being | 





Sete ome 


prize a subscription to the News, | 


Entries are expected 
around 14 feet. 


Cigarettes to Korea 

THE Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 
News Smokes Fund has beep 
established to send free cigarettes 
to Western New Yorkers on the 
fighting front in Korea. 


Courageous Children 

DAILY PICTURES of small boys 
and girls, hospitalized, polio vic. 
tims, crippled, etc., are running 
in the Dallas (Tex.) Times-Her. 
ald under the standing caption, 
“Kids of Courage,” with story 
confined to cutlines. One 2-column 
photo runs each day. 


Garden Pictures 
THE Phoenixville (Pa.) Repub- 


lican recently devoted its entire | 


Saturday picture page to views of 
local gardens and truck patches, 
showing the owners at work in 
them. 


Happy Birthday 

A LocaL “Happy Birthday” col- 
umn has been initiated by the 
Hillsboro (Ore.) Argus. The an- 
nouncement invited readers to 
send in birthday aniversary dates 
of themselves, families and friends, 
commenting: “It will be a special 
way for you to wish friends and 
relatives a happy birthday.” 


Free Korean Maps 

“JUST HELP YOURSELF,” was the 
invitation of the Salem (Ore.) 
Capital Journal to readers to avail 
themselves of free maps of Korea 
for reference use. 


Newspaper as Textbook 
THE PHILADELPHIA (Pa.) Jn 
quirer recently printed a booklet 
for the Pennsauken (N. J.) Junior 
High School, titled “Classroom 
Guide for Creative Writing.” 
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Newspaper 


Cuicaco — Greater use of << 
aper advertising space by 
Geet and Blue Shield plans 
for direct sales efforts in their 
jndividual enrollment campaigns 
was noted in this year’s top en- 
tries to Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
Commissions’ promotion contest. 
The time has passed when local 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans 
rely on free publicity space to tell 
their story. More and more of the 
plans are using paid space in news- 
papers, and, in some cases, paid 
radio time to do a direct selling | 
job. 
Michigan Extensive User 
One of the most extensive news- 
paper advertising programs is that 
of Michigan Hospital and Medical 
Service, which has engaged J. 
Walter Thompson Co., Detroit 
office, to prepare its newspaper 


campaign. | 


Michigan Blue Cross plans were 


advertised in 103 cities, utilizing | 


114 newspapers, labor and farm 
papers during April, May and 
June. During the summer months, 
Michigan Hospital and Medical 
Service used one 100-line ad in 
every weekly newspaper in the 
state. The fall schedule is com- 
parable to the spring program. 

To announce an increase in ben- 
efits for Blue Shield subscribers 
the Medical Service Association of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa., 
conducted the following newspaper 
advertising program: three ads— 
ohe was 2 columns wide and 70 
lines deep; two each eight columns 
wide and 225 lines deep. Twenty- 
three insertions in 15 newspapers 
in 13 cities were used. 

The Blue Cross Plan of Akron, 
O., used newspaper advertising 
extensively in Akron and _ sur- 
rounding counties for a total of 


5,915 inches of space. Eighteen | 


insertions were used in the Akron 
Beacon Journal for a total of 1,051 
inches. Twenty-two additional 
newspapers in neighboring cities 
were used. 
Use 45 Mass. Dailies 

Massachusetts Hospital Service, 
Inc., Boston, ran ads in all daily 
newspaper throughout the state, 
including a Blue Shield promotion 
ad in September last year of 1,000 
lines; a Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
Thanksgiving ad in November of 
1,000 lines; a Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield 10-consecutive week series 
of question and answer ads of 300 
lines each; a Blue Cross financial 
Statement ad in February of 1,000 
lines; a Blue Cross announcement 
of increased benefits as in March 
of 1,000 lines; and community en- 
rollment ads of 2,000 and 500 
lines, together with small ads ve- 
tween 60 and 120 lines. 

A total of 45 Massachusetts’ 
dailies were included in the plan’s 
regular advertising program aimed 
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Blue Cross Groups Use 


Ads to Sell 


at selling all phases of this service, 
including hospital and medical 
payments. 


Another phase of promotion is 
that conducted in the Providence 
(R. 1.) Journal and Sioux City 
(Ia.) Journal, where Sunday sup- 
plements, running respectively to 
24 and 12 pages (tabloid) told the 
local Blue Cross story. 

Supplements were paid for by 


business firms and related 


local 
organizations which sponsored the 
pages devoted to Blue Cross, pre- 
sented in editorial style. This form 


of medical section is becoming 
increasingly popular with news- 
papers. 

Lawrence C. Wells, manager of 
joint public relations division of 
the Blue Cross-Blue Shield Com- 
missions, summed up the increas- 
ing use of newspaper ad space, 
stating: “Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans have placed an in- 
creasing emphasis on the value of 
paid newspaper advertising space 
to sell their individual enrollment 
campaigns.” 


Hearst Reporter Made 


Special Investigator 

HARRISBURG, Pa. — Willard 
Schauer, reporter on the staff of 
the Pittsburgh Sun- Telegraph 
(Hearst), has been named special 
investigator for the Pennsylvania 
Department of Justice in the “free 
work” scandal at Pittsburgh. 

At the same time, Mr. Schauer, 
a former member of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Police, was also re- 
inducted into the police force to 
give him full official authority. 

Mr. Schauer’s appointment was 
announced by Attorney General 
Chatles J. Margiotti. 








When news of the tragic Washington 
plane crash reached the front pages, the 
nation was stunned. And we at The 
Mutual Life had an immediate job before 
for among the victims of the crash 
was one of our policyholders. 

The check for the proceeds of the 
policy was started on its way to the 
beneficiary with our usual speed: one day 
after the Home Office received the neces- 
sary information. Last year The Mutual 
Life paid 99.1% of all death benefits 
within 24 hours after the completed doc- 


us 


uments were received. 


BROADWAY AT 55th STREET 


ment at the 





What makes this fast service possible? 
Our system of processing the benefit pay- 


earliest possible moment. 


Whenever a policyholder’s death is re- 
ported, even informally, our Home Office 
now sends the check to the local agency 
office—or to the nearest Field Underwriter. 
Our representative presents the check to 
the beneficiary as soon as he receives 
formal notification of the death. 

It is our constant aim to alleviate 
financial worries as quickly as possible— 
because we consider that to be the main 


job of life insurance. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
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Carrier Papers Serve 


As Challenge to CMs 


By George A. Brandenburg 


Mucu is being said and done 
about “employe communications” 
these days. 

Carrier boys need good exam- 
ples far more than they need 
critics. Circulation managers can 
set a good example by giving gen- 
erously of their time, patience and 
talent in building good will with 
carriers and their parents. One of 
the best ways to keep in touch 
with carriers and their parents is 
by way of a monthly carrier pa- 
per. There is room for more car- 
rier publications in the newspaper 
field. 

Rauck Tells of Gains 

Walter R. Rauck, Pittsburg 
(Pa.) Press, analyzed the carrier 
publication situation in U. S. and 
Canada in discussing newspaper 
carrier papers from the standpoint 
of their worth and cost at the In- 
ternational Circulation Managers 
Association convention in Quebec 
last June. 

He pointed out that the number 
of carrier publications is constant- 
ly increasing over the past five 
years, going from 32 to 79. Fifty 
new ones started and only three 
were discontinued during that pe- 
riod, he said. There has also been 
a marked improvement in quality, 
both in makeup and content. How- 
ever, as Mr. Rauck asserted, 79 
carrier publications represents a 
very small percentage of more 
than 1,800 dailies published in 
U. S. and Canada. 

We think the best carrier papers 
are those that are locally edited 
and reflect what the boys and 
their newspapers are doing to help 
the youth of America to learn 
the fundamentals of business 
success, 

Cites Three Typers 

“On a small newspaper where 
the circulation manager sees all 
the boys almost daily,” commented 
Mr. Rauck, “it probably would 
not be worth his while to publish 
a carrier paper. On a large news- 
paper, with thousands of carrier 
boys, it is well worthwhile as it 
is the only way that most larger 


town circulation managers can get | 


a ‘firsthand’ message across to car- 
riers and their parents.” 

_ Mr. Rauck explained that car- 
rier publication content apparently 
falls into three distinct classifica- 
tions: one group is strictly busi- 
ness, from start to finish, with a 
continuous string of Horatio AIl- 
ger examples of how to succeed in 


the newspaper business. The sec- | 
ond group seems to be devoted to | 


how much fun there is in the 
newspaper busihess for carriers, 
including photos of softball games, 
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bowling, picnics, etc. The third 
group seeks a happy medium with 
about one-half business and one- 
half entertainment. 

“Only a man who knows all 
about boys and still likes them is 
the man to edit a carrier paper,” 
Mr. Rauck advised. “Above all 
else, keep the paper down to 
earth—human, readable.” 


5th Polio Benefit Series 

PEORIA NEWSPAPERS have com- 
pleted their fifth annual polio ben- 
efit baseball series, sponsored by 
Peoria (Ill.) Journal and Star car- 
riers. 

This year’s series was a 
home-and-home contest between 
All-Star carrier teams from Peoria 
and the Columbus (O.) Dispatch 
and Ohio State Journal. 

Tickets are sold to subscribers 
at 25 cents each and the entire 
proceeds are turned over to the 
Infantile Paralysis Foundation, ac- 
cording to William F. Lester, cir- 
culation manager. Last year the 
carriers collected approximately 
$6,000. 


Jersey Boys See Baseball 

ONE HUNDRED Hoboken (N.J.) 
Jersey Observer carriers recently 
were guests of the newspaper to 
see the New York Giants play the 
Philadelphia Phillies at the Polo 
Grounds. Arrangements have been 
completed for another 100 boys 
to see the New York Yankees 
play Sept. 2, Murray Cohn, circu- 
lation manager, said. 


62 Boys Visit Chicago 
Sixty-Two Bloomington (Ill.) 
Pantagraph carriers recently en- 
joyed a two-day bus trip to Chi- 
cago. The group included those 
boys who have been delivering 
papers for two years or more. 





Save on Route 


AG 


NBA's low prices enable you 
to save money on 1951 route 
and receipt tags if you or- 
der NOW. Also, get prices 
on bags, collection books, 
binders, display racks, route 
tubes, promotion ads and 
Circulators Idea Service. 


N. B. A. 


| Newspaper Boys of America, Inc. 
| 912 E. 21st St., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 
Largest Producer of Circulation Supplies 








2 Win Scholarships 

Two Erie (Pa.) Dispatch car- 
riers were recently announced win- 
ners of scholarship awards given 
by the Dispatch. The winners are 
Pat McKinney and Jack Binde- 
man. 


Newcomer in Atlanta 

N. J. Wuite, formerly with the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, has 
been named assistant circulation 
manager of the Aflanta (Ga.) 
Journal and Atlanta Constitution. 


400 on Excursion 

FOUR HUNDRED country and 
suburban carrier-salesmen for the 
Portland (Ore.) Journal earned 
an excursion to Seaside, on the 
Oregon coast, Aug. 20. The 200- 
mile round trip was made by bus. 
Jack Walters and Rollin Monson, 
country and suburban circulation 
managers, supervised the trip. 


More Awards for Boys 

ADDITIONAL awards for news- 
paperboys were announced at the 
last meeting of directors of the 
California Newspaperboy Founda- 
tion. 

J. Hart Clinton, publisher, San 
Mateo Times, was elected a direc- 
tor to succeed John D. Shahan, 
formerly of the San Diego Jour- 
nal and now with the Los Angeles 
Examiner. 


In addition to the customary 
cups and plaques, a dozen wrist 
watches will be distributed to win- 
ers of state-wide contests at the 
convention in Santa Cruz Oct. 14- 
15. The watches will go to the 
boys selected for the junior ad- 
visory council and to winners of 
the heroism, community service 
and “Newspaperboy of the Year” 
contests. 


New York Reward 

More than 300 carriers of the 
Baltimore (Md.) News-Post and 
Sunday American visited New 
York and Coney Island Aug. 22 
as guests of the Hearst manage- 
ment. The excursion was arranged 


by the home delivery department | 


as a reward in a circulation-build- 
ing campaign. 








CHICAGO! 
' Herald-American. 


| YOUR CURRENTISSUES | 
| AND BOUND FILES... | 
' Expertly Microfilmed ! 
7 at Reasonable Cost 
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Renewal Notice Advice 

CarL C. WEBB, Oregon News- 
paper Publishers Association man- 
ager, advises member newspapers: 

“The basic principle of renewal 
collections is to give the subscrib. 
er advance notice of when his 
subscription is to expire. This no- 
tice usually is sent from two to 
four weeks before expiration. The 
simplest, although maybe not the 
best method, is to send this notice 
on a one-cent government post 
card. The chief advantage of this 
method is its economy in postage 
and labor cost. 

“(Postal regulation prohibit the 
use of a post card as a “dun” for 
past due accounts but approve its 
use as an invoice or notice before 
the subscription expires). 

“Another common method is to 
send the advance notice of expira- 
tion in an envelope, under first 
class postage. This permits use 
of enclosures—a business reply 
envelope, a renewal blank, sales 
arguments on the advantage of 
keeping the newspaper, and, if 
desired, a blank check form or 
coin mailer card.” 


Ex-Mayor’s Tribute 

THE Spellacy Award, given an- 
nually to the outstanding Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant carrier, has 
been given to 15-year-old Gerard 
J. Carney, a carrier for a year 
and a half. The award was pre- 
sented to him by its founder, For- 
mer Mayor Thomas J. Spellacy. 
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Save time and money . . . let us 
print your magazine, newspa 
per, catalog, comic book, adver- 
tising circular, etc., on news 
print. Black, color or process 
colors. Fast, modern rotary 
presses. Fly us the copy and lay- 
outs, mats or plates. Let us 
quote on your needs. 


Rodgers & 
McDonald 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Rotary Printing Specialists 
Exclusively on Newsprint 

2621 West 54th Street 
Los Angeles 43, Califomia 
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President Truman will greet 300 
editors and publishers of the 
Western Hemisphere at the White 
House on Tuesday, Oct. 17, it was 
announced this week by Dwight 
Young, president, American S0- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors and 
chairman of the program commit- 
tee for the 1950 Inter-American 
Press Conference. é 

The time of the reception has 
been set tentatively for 11:30 
AM. The visit to Washington will 
follow a week’s conference in New 
York City, Oct. 9-15, at which 
professional press problems will be 
discussed. ; , 

Supply of newsprint for Latin 
American papers will be discussed 
at a plenary session, it was an- 
nounced by Orvil E. Dryfoos, 
vice-chairman of the Program 
Committee and assistant to the 
publisher of the New York Times. 

Free from Subsidies 

Discussion of the best means 
of safeguarding freedom of the 
press throughout the Americas 
will be the central theme of the 
conference. One of its chief con- 
cerns will be to establish a per- 
manent Inter-American Press As- 
sociation to promote and protect 
freedom of the press and to work 
collectively for the solution of 
common professional problems 
throughout the Hemisphere. 

Run on a dues-paying basis and 
free from government subsidies, 
the Association would serve mem- 
bers as a clearing house for pro- 
fessional information and would 
foster their business and editorial 
interests. It would actively and 
collectively resist infringements on 
the freedom of the press anywhere 
in the Americas. 

Other subjects to be discussed 
are “Technical Advances in Print- 
ing and Publishing”, “The Gather- 
ing and Dissemination of News”, 
“Increasing Advertising Income”, 
“Laying Out a Newspaper Plant”, 
“Photo-Engraving for a Medium 
Sized Newspaper”, “Display and 
Classified Advertising”, “Circula- 
tion and Market Research” and 
talks on newspaper inks and mats. 

Various press and cultural or- 
ganizations will offer receptions, 
luncheons and dinners to the dele- 
gates, according to Robert U. 
Brown, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. A reception will 
be offered by the United Press at 
the Hotel Pierre, by the directors 
of the Associated Press at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, and King Fea- 
tures Syndicate and International 
News Service are tendering a 
Banshee luncheon at the Starlight 
Roof of the Waldorf. Other func- 
tions are planned by Reader’s Di- 
gest and Time Latin American. 
The Organizing Committee of the 
Conference, comprising 125 Unit- 
ed States’ editors and publishers, 


President Will Greet 
Hemisphere Editors _ 
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will give a dinner on Monday, | 
Oct. 9. | 

Columbia University will play | 
host to the delegates Oct. 10 with 
a luncheon at the Faculty Club 
followed by the Maria Moors | 
Cabot convocation. A plenary ses- | 
sion of the conference will be | 
held in Brander Matthews Hall. | 
On Wednesday, Oct. 11, the | 
United Nations will act as host, | 
with luncheon at Lake Success, a | 
plenary session using UN head-| 
phones and simultaneous trans- | 
lation facilities, and a reception by | 
the Secretary General. The dele- | 
gates will attend a meeting of the 
General Assembly. 

The Americas award will be 
conferred upon Alberto Gainza | 
Paz, editor of La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires at the Americas Foundation | 
dinner Oct. 12, to which all dele- | 
gates are invited. 

In addition to their visit to the | 
White House, the delegates will 
be given a luncheon by the four | 
Washington newspapers and a re- 
ception at the Pan 


American | 


Union on Oct. 16, followed by a| 


buffet supper and reception given 
by the National Women’s Press 
Club. The following day, after 


their visit with President Truman | 


the delegates will be tendered a 


reception by Edward Miller, As- | 
sistant Secretary of State in charge | 


of Hemisphere Affairs. 


Leading publishers and editors | 


from 20 republics of the hemi- 
sphere have indicated their inten- 
tion of attending the conference— 


approximately half of them from | 
Latin America and the West In- | 


dies, and half from the United 
States and Canada. It is the first 
such meeting in the United States 
since 1926 when the First Pan 
American Congress of Journalists 
was convened in Washington, 


Phila. Job Contract 
Runs to May, 1953 


Philadelphia — A contract for 
two years and eight months, ef- 


fective Aug. 28, 1950, has been | 


agreed upon by Philadelphia 
Typographical Union No. 2 and 
the Allied Printing Employers’ 
Association, a division of Print- 
ing Industries 
Inc. 

An immediate increase of 10 
cents an hour is stipulated, with 
a further increase of 4 cents an 
hour on July 2, 1951, and an 
additional 6 cents for the period 
of April 28, 1952 until May 3, 
1953. 

During the August 28, 1950- 
July 1, 1951 period, the wage 
scale will be $2.30 per hour or 
$86.25 for a 3714 hour week. For 
July 2, 1951 until April 27, 1952 


the scale will be $2.34 or $90.00 | 


per week. 


of Philadelphia, | 
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Ought To “Polish Up” 


Her Traffic Manners! 


Spent most of yesterday over at the 
Court House. “‘Tiny’’ Fields, the big- 
gest and fastest-talking of our three 
policemen, was holding forth about 
his traffic troubles. 

“‘Women drive just as good as men 
do,” Tiny said, ‘“‘and just as bad. For 
instance—a girl in a convertible to- 
day. She started a three-block tie-up 
all by herself. 

“She’s creeping down Main Street 
—left hand stuck out and sort of wav- 
ing around. Never turns right or left, 
never stops. But, of course, everyone 
behind her thinks she’s signaling about 
something. Nobody dares to pass. 
When I stop her and ask what’s up, 
she smiles sweetly and explains she’s 
drying her nail polish!” 

From where I sit, that girl’s typical 
of certain folks who are so wrapped 
up in themselves, they never notice 
they’re not being fair to others. Our 
neighbor has a right to drive in safety 
—just as he has a right to enjoy a 
glass of beer. Let’s all respect the 


other fellow’s rights. 





Copyright, 1950, United States Brewers Foundation 
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Kodak on Complaints; 
$5,000 Graflex Contest 


By James L. Collings 


ON A RECENT quickie tour 
through that part of Kodak Town 
(Rochester, N. Y.) known as 
Kodak Park, the question was put 
this way: How does EK handle 
the complaints it receives? 

“In the first place,” replied a 
company representative, “Kodak 
does everything that it can to 
provide its customers with all pos- 
sible information on its products 
and their use so that every cus- 
tomer will be well aware of what 
he must do to get the best results 
from his materials. 

“We maintain, for example, a 
special manuals division where a 
large staff devotes itself exclusive- 
ly to the matter of turning out 
instruction sheets in several dif- 
ferent languages. In addition to 
manuals, we print and distribute 
more than 900 pieces of literature 
ranging from mimeograhed biblio- 
graphies to such complete refer- 
ence guides as our Kodak Data 
Books. 

200,000 Letters 

“Our sales service division 
handles better than 200,000 let- 
ters a year. Some of these letters 
can be answered by form or print- 
ed literature. On the other hand, 
questions that cannot be answered 
in this 








manner—and there are 
many—are given individual re- 
plies. 


“Some of these questions are 
such that the facilities of many 
various Kodak divisions and de- 
partments—including our research 
labs—are called upon to provide 
the correct answer. 

“Besides the sales. service cor- 
respondents, we have many ex- 
perts in various fields—industrial 
photography, photofinishing, high- 
speed motion picture techniques 
and professional color photo- 
graphy. These experts devote much 
of their time to handling in- 
quiries and answering questions 
and complaints.” 

Can the King do not wrong? 
Does the company ever ’fess up 
to its mistakes? 

“Oh, sure it does,” he admitted. 
“Let me tell you more. 

“If, for example, a _ photo- 
grapher in Winetka or Santa Fe 
writes that he is having trouble 
with the sheet film he is hand- 
ling, the correspondence might be 
referred to J. Winton Lemen (an 
ex-news photographer who now 
heads professional film sales) or 
to another gentleman we have with 
us. 

Mistakes Admitted 

“If an investigation of the cus- 
tomer’s negatives reveals one of 
the more common conditions that 
cause imperfect results, a letter 
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goes out to the customer suggest- 
ing the probable cause of his 
trouble and recommending new 
procedures to correct it. 

On the other hand, if the 
trouble is caused by something that 
can’t be quickly ascertained, the 
customer’s negs may be referred 
to Kodak Park and the research 
lab, or they may go to the film 
production divisions for further 
study and a report (Kodak spends 
many thousands a year on this 
research phase). 

“If this does not help pin down 
the difficulty, or if an investiga- 
tion of the customer’s negs re- 
veals that something is seriously 
wrong with his methods, the mat- 
ter may be quickly turned over to 
one of Kodak’s technical repre- 
sentatives or field men. There are 
more than 100 of them, all highly 
trained specialists. 

“Because of Kodak’s quality con- 
trol procedures, the percentage of 
complaints that are the company’s 
fault is definitely quite small. We 
do, however, make a mistake from 
time to time and whenever that’s 
the case we always stand 100% be- 
hind our products and make good 
on anything that’s definitely our 
fault. 

“We have even made good on 
our products when further investi- 
gation has shown that what we at 
first thought was the customer’s 
fault was Kodak’s instead. 

“In such cases, we have gone 
back into the files, dug out the 
old letters and written the com- 
plainants we were at fault and 
now wish to make good on the 
matter. 

“In other words, we do the best 
we can to make sure that every- 
one gets an absolutely square deal, 
a perfect product and the service 
and information that is necessary.” 


$5,000 Graflex Contest 

THE HUNTING SEASON on photo 
contests opens October 1 with the 
Graflex 1950 event (closing date: 
December 1.) All pictures made 
since the close of the last con- 
test, the company reports, with a 
Graphic, Graflex, Crown or Cen- 
tury camera, will be eligible. 

News cameramen will have 
their own class, as usual—the pro- 
fessional one, which will be divid- 
ed into two divisions: action and 
feature. First prize is $300 for 
each division; second is $200 for 
each and third is $100 for the 
two. There will also be 10 honor 
awards of $20 each in both divi- 
sions. The pros are eligible, too, 
for the color category, which pays 
$300 tops, $200 for second place 


and $100 for third, with 10 honor 
awards of $25 each. 

Finally, there will be a special 
press award, good for $300. This 
is open to all contestants and 
comes in addition to the other 
prizes. Entries must be accom- 
panied by a tear sheet proving 
publication of the picture. 

You are allowed to submit as 
many as 10 black and whites and 
5 color pix. See a Graflex dealer 
or write Graflex, Inc., Rochester 
N. Y. for complete official contest 
rules. 


Shutter Shorts ... 


Note to Korean combat photo- 
graphers: Your type of job dates 
back almost 100 years. In 1855 
Roger Fenton, covering the Cri- 
mean War, made a group of pic- 
tures, 26 of which are now on 
display at George Eastman House, 
Rochester, N. Y. He was the first 
to shoot pix under fire and to 
show actual battlefields. Here’s 
the equipment he used: a wagon, 
fitted out as a darkroom for wet 
plates; five cameras, 700 glass 
plates; chemicals, rations, harness- 
es and tools. Four horses hauled 
the load. 

The White House Photographers 
Association has voted to make all 
its charter members new life mem- 
bers. 

Harry A. Lemmon of the Wil- 
mington (Del.) Morning News 
was injured recently when his car 
was hit by a truck near Trainer, 
Pa. 

Kirk Braun has been called back 
to duty in the Air Force from his 
job as staffer on the Portland 
(Ore.) Journal. Mr. Braun, who 
served 3% years in the last war, 
also worked for the Oregonian in 
that city. 

Edward H. Johnson, in charge 
of the Chicago Tribune’s color 
studio, has been awarded an hon- 
orary membership in the American 
Society of Magazine  Photo- 
graphers. 

Charles Wilson of the Columbus 
(Ohio) Ohio State Journal has 
left for duty with the Marines 
as a medical corpsman. 

Earl Jensen of the Philadelphia 
office of International News Pho- 
tos entered the Navy this week. 
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Picture Tricks 
Add Luster to 


Style Section 


SEATTLE — The Post-Intelligen. 
cer came out Aug. 27 with a 44. 
page fall fashions section contain- 
ing 67,200 lines of advertising, 
and seemingly put together with 
feats of wizardry. 

It led off’ with a full page 
photograph of Screen Actress 
Lizabeth Scott modeling a fall suit 
for the Post-Intelligencer. The 
background was unmistakably a 
view of the Seattle yacht basin, 
yet, Miss Scott hasn't been in 
Seattle for five years. 

Inside, New York models dis- 
played fall fashions against Seattle 
scenes: yet the models had never 
left New York. 

P.-I. Advertising Director Jean 
Jay Atkinson, who conceived and 
supervised the three-months proj- 
ect, admitted he got the idea from 
the Los Angeles Times. For 10 
weeks he clipped out the half-page 
fashion layouts it used every Sun- 
day against a benday screen, and 
made up a dummy from them. 

Mr. Atkinson credited Chief 
Editorial Artist Clarence C. Mur- 
ton with suggesting the use of 
Seattle backgrounds. Photogra- 
per Dick Cameron shot 25 of 
them. Woman’s Editor Marion 
Stixrood, attending the fall fash- 
ion showings of the New York 
Dress Institute, brought back 120 
photographs of fashions bought 
for Seattle stores. With these and 
the background scenes, P.-I. dis- 
play men sold 4,800 inches of ad- 
vertising to Seattle stores. 

Wanting a photograph of a 
well-known actress modeling for 
the front page of his fashions sec- 
tion, Mr. Atkinson telephoned to 
Ted Hoffmeyer, Hearst advertis- 
ing executive in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Hoffmeyer arranged with Para- 
mount Studios for the picture. 
Adrian, famed Hollywood design- 
er, provided the suit. He insisted 
on Lizabeth Scott as the model. 












TO ADD MORE 
FOOD LINAGE 


ADD METRO’S 
SUPER FOOD SERVICE 


Anoth f family of 
ad mat services including 


@ Metro Newspaper Service 

@ Metro Department Store Service 
@ Fashion Review Service 

@ Metro Jewelry Service 

@ Greater Sales Service 
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You sell space buyers for 52 weeks 





with one ad in the MARKET GUIDE 


REMEMBER THIS FACT: Media men, the men re- 
sponsible for spending millions of dollars 
annually in newspapers turn to Epiror & 
PusuisHER’s MARKET GUIDE daily for the 
all-important market information they get 
nowhere else. 


This year, the 1951 MARKET GUIDE be- 
comes a “must” for both space buyers and 
space sellers because it will contain all the latest 
1950 U. S. Census data . . . data which will 
reveal changes in market areas and character- 


Here Are Some of the Outstanding Fea- 
tures of the 1951 MARKET GUIDE 


|}. All available “Preliminary” reports of county and 
Key Market populations from the 1950 Census of 
Population. 


2. All county and Key Market industrial employees 
and their total wages from the 1947 Census of 
Manufacturers. 


3. All county and Key Market retail outlet totals and 
total retail sales from the 1948 Census of Business. 


4. Detailed data on Individual Incomes in 1949, com- 


piled by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


5. Tablés, charts, and maps visualizing high spots of 
the above reports. Vital data at a glance. 


6. A new and revised listing of Key Markets (daily 
newspaper cities) by size, based on the Preliminary 
1950 Census Reports showing the present figures, 
1940 figures for comparison, and the ABC population 
figures for the City Zones. 








Your one ad works 


365 days in The... 





istics. Space buyers have to know these new 
facts—and they’re going to look for them in the 
MARKET GUIDE because it is the only place 
where they can obtain complete information on 
markets. 


Amplify this information with a powerful pro- 
motion story of your own. And do it with 
sizable space to do an extra special job. 


The GUIDE will be published in November. 


Reserve your space now! 
Here's How Leading Advertisers and 
Agencies Use the MARKET GUIDE 
To select markets for test campaigns. 
To determine new locations for retail stores. 
To determine characteristics of various markets. 


T 


oC 


select markets by population. 
To check buying power of various markets. 
To estimate number of wage earners. 


For a rapid look-see at a market. 


For retail sales volume. 


To determine factory locations. 





World-Telly Is Back 


continued from page 5 





“2. An employe whose vaca- 
tion is due him later this year may 
elect to have his vacation applied 
to the period between June 13 
and Aug. 23 and so receive it in 
cash. 

“The rate of pay applicable to 
vacations taken prior to Aug. 23, 
1950 under either of these op- 
tions will be the rate in effect on 
June 12 since this has been the 
rate of pay applicable in cases 
where employes actually took a 
vacation before Aug. 23.” 

Guild Protests 

The Guild immediately protest- 
ed against the voluntary cash of- 
fer and demanded arbitration on 
the ground that the vacation cash 
should be paid on the basis of the 
new pay scale instead of that in 
effect when the strike began. 

Edwin T. Burke, assistant to the 
business manager, pointed out that 
in nearly all cases Guild members 
are not replaced when they are on 
vacation and therefore the man- 
agement will be out the amount 
of cash it offered. He said the of- 
fer was made simply as an act of 
good will to help those preferring 
cash to time off. Mr. Burke add- 
ed that the offer still stands—at 
the rate of pay in effect on June 
iz. 

Advertising Contracts 

Contract advertisers will be 
credited with having used their 
normal space during the strike pe- 
riod in order that they will be 
caused no inconvenience or pen- 
alty, explained Richard A. Mur- 
ray, advertising director. He said 
retail contracts have a clause pro- 
tecting advertisers in a strike. 

“Each contract will be handied 
in the normal way,” Mr. Murray 
told E & P. “We will consider that 
the contract was being used 
through the summer and it will 
expire at the normal time.” 

In this manner, large advertis- 
ers will not have to sacrifice pref- 
erential rates because they were 
unable to fulfill their contracts 
this summer. 

Big Ad- Volume 

The newspaper ran 46 ad- 
crammed pages Monday, 38 on 
Tuesday and 44 on Wednesday. 

The combined newspaper _is- 
sued new advertising rate cards 
last spring (E & P, March 18, P. 
12). The national flat rate was 
increased on May 1 from $1.15 
to $1.40. The contract rate for 
local retail establishments and de- 
partment stores went up approxi- 
mately 9c and gross rates on 
smaller contracts were increased 
approximately 11c on Sept. 1. The 
increases were made on the ba- 
sis of the nearly doubled circu- 
lation of the World-Telegram 
since its purchase last January of 
the Sun. ba 


Daily press runs of 700,000 
were being made. Abbie D. Wal- 
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lace, circulation manager, said it 
will be several days before the 
net paid figure can be obtained as 
returns from stands had not been 
received. 

“The reaction of the public to 
our return was extremely favor- 
able,” said Mr. Wallace. “One 
news dealer told me that a man 
knelt when he saw his favorite 
newspaper back on the stand and 
fervently cried: ‘Thank God, the 
World-Telegram and Sun is back 
again!’ 

Normal Circulation 

“IT have no doubt we will have 
all our readers back,” continued 
Mr. Wallace. “Circulation is al- 
ready normal for this time of 
year. Standing at the corners and 
watching people buy the paper 
again on Monday and seeing the 
pleased expression on their faces, 
I was reminded of when I served 
in the war. It was like a chicken 
dinner after existing on K-rations. 

“That’s the way the people re- 
sponded,” he added. “They missed 
the paper for three months and 
it was fine to see their reception 
of it. We will have all our read- 
ers—plus!” 

Promotion, including page ads 
in other newspapers, truck posters 
and newsstand pennants, was built 
under the boxcar-letter declara- 
tion “IT’S BACK!” Late editions 
Monday carried two large pic- 
tures of readers buying the W-T 
and S from well-supplied stands. 

Herald Trib Welcome 

The New York Herald Tribune 
editorially extended this welcome: 

“We are happy to welcome 
back to the newsstands our col- 
league, the New York World-Tel- 
egram and The Sun. Shut down 
for eleven weeks, it left a serious 
void in the evening field. 


“A strike on a newspaper is al- 
ways serious and disheartening. 
The essential public service per- 
formed in maintaining a steady 
flow of information and a diversi- 
ty of expressed opinion places the 
production of newspapers in a 
class with those industries which 
create something indispensable to 
the public, like foodstuffs or fuel. 
The same _ intrinsic limitations 
upon the striking, except in cases 
of the most severe provocation, 
hold for newspapers as for other 
vital industries. All this is true in 
ordinary periods, but it becomes 
doubly so in a period of national 
emergency. 

“When the strike at the World- 
Telegram and Sun began the 
world situation was already tense; 
yet few could have foreseen the 
events which were to turn Korea 
into a battlefield. To be silenced 
during such a time goes against 
every ingrained habit and tenden- 
cy of the newspaper man; he is 
like an old firehorse that hears 
the gong and yet must remain in 
his stall. The penalty that those 
within the profession thus endure 
is shared in a less direct but no 
less significant way by the public 
as a whole. That the strike at the 


World Telegram and Sun is at last 
over is the most important fact 
about it; compared to this, the 
specific issues of the dispute fall 
into the background. We trust 
that, being restored to circulation, 
our colleague will long continue.” 
Times Welcome 

The New York Times ran a 
“welcome back” editorial also, 
which read, in part: 

“We believe that, just as this 
newspaper welcomes the reappear- 
ance of its contemporary, so will 
the mass of newspaper readers in 
the metropolitan area. To a news- 
paper man a newspaper is a living 
thing. It has a personality. It has 
a function. When it dies, he 
grieves. When it is sick or sus- 
pended, he worries. Now it is 
good to see the World-Telegram 
and Sun back again, and seeming- 
ly in good and vigorous health. 
We congratulate the management 
and the staff, not on any details 
of the settlement they finally 
reached, but on the fact that they 
are now back at work together, 
forgetting their recent troubles 
in the demands of their common 
task.” 

Subject to Referendum 

Officials of the National Labor 
Relations Board explained that in 
order to validate a maintenance 
of membership clause, such as is 
provided in the new World-Tele- 
gram and Sun and Guild contract, 
the union must file a petition with 
the NLRB requesting a referen- 
dum. An election is then conduct- 
ed by the Federal agency to deter- 
mine whether the employes, by 
secret ballot, authorize mainte- 
nance of membership. 

The clause in the contract pro- 
vides for maintenance of member- 
ship for one year, followed by a 
15-day escape period in which 
members may resign. Otherwise 
membership must be maintained 
for the second year. 

Guild Looks to J-A 

With the W-T and S strike end- 
ed and without it having obtained 
its principal goal, the Guild shop, 
the .Newspaper Guild of New 
York turned its attention to the 
New York Journal-American. Ne- 
gotiations have been resumed for 
a contract for the one that ex- 
pired last May 4. 

The executive board of the 
Newspaper Guild of New York, 
at a meeting Monday night, 
urged the Journal-American unit 
to take all necessary steps toward 
obtaining a new contract. The 
unit vetoed Guild officers’ power 


to call a strike at any time - 


May. 

The American Newspaper 
Guild has begun negotiations with 
the Associated Press for a new 
contract. Its demands include a 
top minimum of $130 a week for 
newsmen with six years experi- 
ence, regardless of where they 
may be assigned. The union said 
present top minimums range from 
$87.50 a week in approximately 
70 AP bureaus to $110 a week in 
New York, Washington, Chicago. 
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Impelliteri‘s In! 

With O’D (for Mayor William 
O’Dwyer) on his way to Mexico 
City, the copy desks of New 
York City newspapers faced a 
tough problem this week: How 
do you get Mayor Vincent Im. 
pelliteri’s name into four units of 
a head? 

The New York News (“impi- 
ously” in the view of the New 
York Times) headlined that | 
“Impy” was moving into the City | 
Mansion. The boys at City Hall 
call him “Vinnie,” but the bes } 
that most of the copyreaders 
could do was wish the worst (for 
him): No four-year term. 








Chicago Tribune Sued 
For Editorial Libel 


Attorney Noel M. Field has 
filed a $100,000 libel suit in U.§, 
District Court, New York City, 
basing it on an editorial in the 
Chicago Tribune of Aug. 12. 

The editorial had called atten- 
tion to three “particularly well 
known” members of the editorial 
board of the Harvard Law Re. 
view of 1928-29. Others men. 
tioned beside Mr. Field were 
Alger Hiss and Lee Pressman. 
The editorial! claimed certain 
statements had been made about 
Mr. Field by Mrs. Hede Massing 
and Whittaker Chambers. 

The Tribune Company, owner 


and publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, is the defendant. : 
a 


Dyer’s Son Drowns 
CAMDEN, N. J. — Thomas A. 
Dyer, 8-year-old son of Neal 
Dyer, mechanical superintendent 
of the Camden Courier-Post, was 
drowned Aug. 25 at Surf City 
after his father, an 11-year-old F 
sister and a 13-year-old brother 


all tried vainly to rescue him. 
e 


Grocery Directory 
PHILADELPHIA—The Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s Food and Grocery Trade 
Directory, a 168-page pocket-size 
booklet has just been released. 
Copies may be obtained by 
writing to the Bulletin. 
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twSPAPER NEWS 
Australi ay 


®@ The only journal giving the 
news of advertisers, advertis- 
ing agents, publishing, print- 
ing and commercial radio in 
Australia and New Zealand. 
If you are planning sales 
campaigns or are interested 
in these territories read 


NEWSPAPER NEWS | 


15 Hamilton Street 
Sydney, Australia 
Published Meattiy, One Year Subscription 
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WASHINGTON — Cleaning up a 
week’s business with formal blasts 
at foes and oral bouquets for 
friends, delegates to the annual 
convention of the International 
Typographical Union have re- 
turned to their homes to report 
to locals that they found little 
in the written rules of the union 
that required overhauling. ‘ 

The collective bargaining policy 
remained intact after considera- 
tién in the light of the Taft- 
Hartley Law administration by 
NLRB; handling of financial re- 

rts withstood attack; President 
Woodruff Randolph had the con- 
vention and ITU completely under 
control. 

200 Proposals 

From Senator Claude Pepper, 
Florida lame duck legislator, the 
delegates heard that there are still 
some reputable newspapers, but 
they were told the publishers of 
many of the papers (“a newspaper 
publisher usually has to be a mil- 
lionaire”) try to prejudice the 
public against the common man, 
make labor organizers seem like 
public enemies, and sometimes 
play an important part in defeat- 
ing friends of the people who are 
seeking elective office. Senator 
Pepper ascribed his own defeat at 
the hands of Rep. George A. 
Smathers to newspaper opposition, 
at least to a degree. 

Between speeches the delegates 
considered almost 200 proposals 
for changes in the constitution, by- 
laws, or general regulations and 
adopted about one out of each 
five. 

An attempt to force an editorial 
policy of presenting “both sides” 
in the Typographical Journal was 
promptly squelched. Two proposi- 
tions covering the point in almost 
identical language were voted 
down. They would have required 
that criticism of any subordinate 
officer or union be accompanied, 
in the same edition of the Journal, 
by the reply of the criticized per- 
son. 

The sponsoring delegation (San 
Francisco) explained the purpose 
was “to eliminate personal attacks 
and political propaganda” from 
the pages of official ITU reports. 
_ The laws committee was upheld 
in its opposition to a rule which 
would make ITU members eligible 
for strike benefits when they refuse 
to cross picket lines set up by 
other unions. The effect of such 
a regulation would be to remove 
from the Executive Council the 
Prerogative of determining when 
a strike shall be authorized, the 
Randolph forces protested. 

ITU Right Reserved 

A suggested contract provision 
affirmatively stating that printers 
shall not be required to cross the 
Picket line of another union was 





ITU Contract Policy 
To Remain in Force 


turned down. The convention 
thought failure to include such a 
section in a given contract might 
be interpreted as giving up, in that 
instance, a right which ITU con- 
tends it has at all times. 

The proposition that a strike 
may be launched by majority vote 
of members of a local, instead 
of three-quarters of the vote as at 
present, was carried with little of 
the argument that this change was 
expected to occasion. 

The delegates declined to order 
their officers to transfer ITU 
headquarters from Indianapolis to 
Washington, D. C. 

Alfred H. Edwards, a member 
of the board of auditors, raised 
the question of financial reports 
by refusing to sign the annual 
statement, charging that the board 
“has not closely examined the ex- 
penditures of $341,843.03 allocat- 
ed to various local unions from 
the Defense Fund.” In many in- 
stances, he asserted, the Interna- 
tional Secretary has on file only 
receipts from local secretaries 
without having the amount item- 
ized or having individual bills re- 
ceipted. 

“Merely accepting a receipt for 
these funds instead of an item- 
ized accounting is not in comfor- 
mity with the ITU constitution,” 
he alleged. 

Accounting Upheld 

After Mr. Edwards made it 
clear to the convention that he 
was not charging mis-use of funds 
but considered a more detailed 
report on disbursements was the 
right of ITU’s membership, the 
convention upheld the existing ac- 
counting methods and reporting 
system. 

The delegates sustained Presi- 
dent Randolph on the proposition 
of refusing to file a non-commu- 
nist affidavits with NLRB, follow- 
ing the advice of a delegate who 
described such a requirement as 
“an insult,” and the recommenda- 
tion by Mr. Randolph that the 
position be taken that since ITU 
doesn’t wish to avail itself of the 
board’s services it need not sub- 
mit such affidavits. On the other 
hand, candidates for ITU elective 
offices will file similar assurances. 

The delegates pledged their aid 
to promotion of the “home rule” 
petition for the District of Colum- 
bia, long pending before Congress. 

They “apologized” for the part 
friends of labor may have had in 
electing Senator Joseph McCarthy 
through failure to work against his 
success at the polls, a result held 
to have been made possible “be- 
cause a lot of good Wisconsin 
people failed to vote”; and they 
promised “to never let it happen 
again.” Closer cooperation with 
other labor units was assured 
through one resolution, and an- 
other proffered aid to candidates 
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for Congress who will vote to re- 
peal the Taft-Hartley Law. 

Wartime wage “freeze” was 
made an issue to be fought “until 
further wage increases become in- 
flationary after the establishment 
of strict universal price controls,” 
and “under no_ circumstances 
should there be any limitation 
upon wages without a correspond- 
ing limitation upon profits.” 

The convention cheered by res- 
olution, but not with promise of 
financial support, the plan of 
American Newspaper Guild to 
publish newspapers in “monopoly 
areas,” stating: “If more emphasis 
were placed on starting competing 
newspapers, owners of monopolies 
would proceed more slowly in try- 
ing to intimidate and displace 
their union employes; more prec- 
edents should be set along these 
lines to show monopolies that 
union printers do not intend to 
be pushed around.” 

In a lengthy report, the com- 
mittee on collective bargaining 
practices reviewed NLRB action, 
and that of General Counsel Den- 
ham in the “newspaper cases,” and 
the convention voted in favor of a 
recommendation that President 
Truman, . congress, and _ other 
unions be asked to join in an ef- 
fort to end the litigation by re- 
quiring the labor board to accept 
the offer of compliance by ITU, 
thereby removing the cases from 
federal court. 


Engravers Defer 
Action on Pensions 

Detroir — The question of 
seeking closer liaison with the 
other craft unions was left un- 
settled at last week’s meeting 
here of the International Photo 
Engravers Union of North Amer- 
ica. 
It was decided to pass the mat- 
ter on to the Executive Council 
for possible action on the Inter- 
national level. Discussion at the 
sessions pointed out that the lo- 
cals were better able to determine 
the best action according to de- 
velopments in their cities. 

A proposition calling for two 
new international organizers—one 
for the Southwest Conference and 
one for the Far West—was adop- 
ted. 

A proposition to increase dues 
of members was withdrawn. 

Also referred to the Executive 
Council was a plan to instruct 
I.P.E.U. officers to meet with 
officers of the Pressmen’s Union 
to settle jurisdictional matters. 

A plan for group insurance for 
all journeymen and apprentices 
to the amount of $2,000 each was 
rejected and the subject of union 


pensions was referred back to 
the Executive Council. 
Salary of the president was 


raised from $225 to $250 a week 
and of the secretary - treasurer 
from $210 to $235 a week subject 
to referendum. 

New York City was selected 
for the next convention. All pres- 
ent officers, headed by President 
Edward J. Volz, were retained. 


Mailers Union 
Votes to Build 
Defense Fund 


ATLANTA — Delegates at 
closing session of 
tional 


the 
the Interna- 
Mailers Union convention 
this week approved a 45 cent in- 
crease in monthly dues of $2.30 
with 40 cents of the increase ear- 


marked for defense purposes. 
This action: must be approved in 
a unionwide referendum within 
90 days. 

The IMU, an independent union 
formed eight years ago, authorized 
the formation, on a local, state or 
international basis, of joint con- 
ferences of representatives of all 
printing trades unions for the pur- 
pose of providing united actions 
in negotiation and bargaining. 

Delegates also directed the Ex- 
ecutive Council to investigate the 
cost of a pension plan for mem- 
bers of IMU and submit a report 
at the next convention in Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Safety Provision 


It was also directed that all 
unions incorporate in contracts 
provisions for the industrial safety 
of employes in the mailing depart- 
ments. 

Another adopted resolution pro- 
vides that in any merger, con- 
solidation or sale of newspapers, 
the question of priority among 
employes shall be determined by 
a referendum of all members of 
locals involved. 

Failing to win approval of the 
delegates was the proposition 
which sought to decrease the 
term of apprenticeship from six 
to five years. 

Delegates denounced and con- 
demned the Taft-Hartley Act and 
Communism and directed the 
International officers and officers 
of all subordinate unions of the 


IMU to continue to file non- 
Communist affidavits with the 
NLRB. 


Dale and Biggers Talk 

George N. Dale, chairman of 
the ANPA Special Standing Com- 
mittee, recommended arbitration 
of disputes and spoke out against 
sympatehtic co-ordination of 
craft unions during strikes. 

George Biggers, president of 
Atlanta Newspapers, Inc., called 
for conference-table talks be- 
tween management and labor to 
curb “shrinkage” in the news- 
paper industry. 

He listed the chief contributing 
factors as (1) big businesses 
growing larger and “the smaller 
ones are just swallowed up” and 
(2) “terrific production expense.” 

“Let’s don’t get selfish, either 
of us,” he urged, “so that we do 
things that injure this great busi- 
ness we're in.” 

IMU President Walter J. Weiss- 
man of Cincinnati reported the 
union is growing “by leaps and 
bounds” and said there is a pos- 
sibility it may seek affiliation 
with the AFL. 
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Lorain Journal Guilty 
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station’s income is “predominant- 
ly derived” from local advertising; 
only 16% of its gross in 1949 was 
from “national advertisers.” 
Single Trader Position 

The court then goes on: 

“The position of the Journal as 
the only significant medium of 
newspaper advertising in the City 
of Lorain may not, in and of it- 
self, have constituted monopoliza- 
tion within the meaning of the 
Sherman Act, although it is a 
monopoly in common parlance. 
But the abuse of the power inher- 
ent in its position to compel a 
customer boycott of WEOL is a 
different matter. For ‘the use of 
monopoly power, however lawful- 
ly acquired, to foreclose competi- 
tion, to gain a competitive advan- 
tage, or to destroy a competitor, 
is unlawful.’ 

“The defendants have urged 
upon the Court in another connec- 
tion, the principle that a single 
trader has a right to deal or to 
refuse to deal with whomever it 
pleases for whatever reason it 
pleases, so long as it does not 
combine with others to achieve its 
end. The classic statement of that 
doctrine recognized the right only 
in ‘the absence of any purpose to 
create or maintain a monopoly.’ 

“The Journal admittedly has a 
right to select its advertisers for 
good reason or without reason, 
but it has no right in pursuit of a 
monopoly to require them not to 
deal with a competitor. 

Not in Healthy Sense 

“Where that is the purpose and 
design with which the defendants 
act, it is legally immaterial wheth- 
er the course of action is or might 
be successful. As a practical mat- 
ter no enterprise would single- 
handedly embark upon or persist 
in* such behavior unless attain- 
ment were a possibility. The suc- 
cess crowning the Journal’s effort 
does not result from competition 
in the healthy sense of superior 
business skill and efficiency, but 
from the fact that while the Jour- 
nal and WEOL are competitors, 
there is an area where the serv- 
ices they provide are complemen- 
tary rather than competitive in 
nature. A customer rebuked by 
one does not have entire satisfac- 
tion merely because he may resort 
to the other. The Journal has 
used this leverage to prevent any 
encroachment upon its supremacy 
in the field where WEOL is in 
Strict competition with it. 

“The defendants do not in ef- 
fect deny that they have attempt- 
ed to monopolize, but they seek 
to avoid the ban of the Sherman 
Act on the ground that only a 
local monopoly and not a monop- 
oly of interstate commerce was 
sought. Assume that a monopoly 
of the business of selling news lo- 
cally does nof involve a monopoly 
of the interstate channels through 
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which that “commodity” comes 
to Lorain. And assume further 
that the monopoly of the business 
of selling advertising space local- 
ly does not constitute a monopoly 
of interstate business because out- 
of-state advertisers use that serv- 
ice. 
Within Reach of the Act 

“Even under these assumptions 
it does not follow that the defen- 
dants’ attempt to monopolize the 
business of selling news and ad- 
vertising space locally is beyond 
the reach of the Sherman Act. 

“Local monopolies are pre- 
scribed by the Act where they are 
achieved or sought by restraint of 
interstate commerce. The 
means employed by the defen- 
dants to achieve their purpose has 
not in that sense restrained inter- 
state commerce, but the ultimate 
end here is the destruction of the 
radio station in all its aspects. 
Having the plan and desire to in- 
jure the radio station, no more ef- 
fective and more direct device to 
impede the operations and to re- 
strain the commerce of WEOL 
could be found by the Journal 
than to cut off its bloodstream of 
existence—the advertising reve- 
nues which control its life or de- 
mise. And in this Court’s judg- 
ment WEOL is engaged in inter- 
state commerce and therefore en- 
titled to the protection of the 
Sherman Act.” 

(It is doubtful whether there 
exists a purely “inter-state” radio 
station, the court commented.) 

Unlike a Newspaper 

“The defendants make much of 
the fact that they did nothing 
more than inhibit the intercourse 
between local merchants and the 
radio station and proclaim that 
they had no desire to prevent the 
radio station’s transmissions which 
come from out of state or which 
passed across state lines. Here, 
the defendants ignore the fact 
that the radio station may be com- 
pletely driven out of existence by 
depriving it of advertising reven- 
ue. 
“A radio station, unlike a news- 
paper, does not sell the news and 
entertainment it provides. Adver- 
tising revenues support the ser- 
vice provided to the listening pub- 
lic. It is not necessarily true that 
local merchants are indifferent to 
whether their advertising messages 
reach listeners in Michigan, but, 
even if that be true, it would not 
follow that those listeners are 
indifferent to the programs they 
hear. 

“While the activities of the de- 
fendants may be local in execu- 
tion, the very existence of WEOL 
is imperiled by this attack upon 
one of its principal sources of 
business and income. Although 
the Sherman Act is not a panacea 
to cure every local commercial 
evil and hindrance to local com- 
petition, the present context of 
facts offers a situation within its 
scope; for the attempted monopo- 
ly threatens a business which in 
inseparable characteristics, if not 


in volume, is undeniably inter- 
state in nature. 

“The Sherman Act is the foun- 
dation of economic freedom in 
interstate commerce and to that 
end it sweeps aside restrictive 
practices local in setting which 
substantially affect an _ interstate 
business. This Court is pressed to 
the conclusion that radio broad- 
casting in general, and radio Sta- 
tion WEOL in particular, is en- 
titled to the protection the Act 
affords. 

The Conspiracy Question 

“The remaining charges of con- 
spiracy to restrain and to monopo- 
lize pose a problem to which a 
great deal of attention has been 
devoted by both the Government 
and defendants: Namely, whether 
a conspiracy within the meaning 
of the Sherman Act can be found 
to exist between and among a 
single corporation and the officers 
and employees who act for it. 
For the defendants argue that the 
‘conspiracy’ here is the formula- 
tion of business policy for a 
single enterprise. .. . 

“It has been demonstrated that 
the monopoly attempted by the 
Journal—even conceived of as an 
attempt to monopolize only local 
business —is proscribed by the 
Sherman Act. The relief to be 
granted for that violation of law 
should terminate all the abuses 
in which the defendants indulged. 
This renders the solution of the 
controversy in respect of the 
charges of conspiracy of mere 
academic interest, and makes its 
determination unnecessary. 

“The relief to be granted brings 
from the defendants an appeal to 
the constitutional guarantee of a 
free press. At the outset, it can 
no longer be denied that news- 
papers like other businesses are 
subject to the Sherman Act. The 
defendants do not contend that 
the criminal sanctions of the Act 
would be inapplicable, but they 
assert that the Court is powerless 
to issue even a prohibitory in- 
junction restraining them from re- 
fusing to accept advertising where 
the basis for such refusal is the 
advertiser’s use of the radio sta- 
tion, since to do so would involve 
a ‘prior restraint’ upon their free- 
dom to publish or to refuse to 
publish whatever they wish. 

“There is no appeal to any 
Court more apt to strike a respon- 
sive chord than an appeal to 
rights guaranteed by the First 
Amendment and under no con- 
sideration would this Court reach 
the conclusions here expressed 
were they instrumental in under- 
mining or even affecting a free 
press. In the balance of our Con- 
stitutional scheme the importance 
of the First Amendment may be 
such that sanctions consonant 
with the Commerce Clause and 
clearly applicable to other enter- 
prises can not be used against a 
newspaper. 

“With all this, the Court can 
not conceive that the First 
Amendment renders it impotent 
to enjoin the defendants’ prac- 
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tices. The right of a new 
to reject advertising arises from 
the fact that a free press is alg 
a private business. The defen. 
dants did not exercise their right 
of rejection because the advertis. 
ing offered was offensive in syb. 
stance or even because the pros. 
pective advertisers were not the 
sort of persons with whom th 
wished to deal. Their refusal to 
deal was based solely on a desire 
to force these advertisers not to 


continue or to enter into rela. | 
tions with another available mot | 


of communication. 
“This is a vice condemned by 
the Sherman Act and the evil may 


be restrained without affecting the ! 


operations of the Journal as a 
organ of opinion and _ without 


touching upon the legitimate con. | 
duct of its business affairs. Prior | 


restraint on the substance of ex. 
pression is one thing; injunctive 
relief against the repetition of the 
commercial abuse proved here js 
quite another. 

“It would be strange indeed to 
pervert the liberty proclaimed by 
the First Amendment into a |. 
cense for the continuation of a 
dictatorial course of action de. 
signed to suppress another and 
equally important instrumentality 
of information and _ expression, 
The purposes sought to be served 
by that Amendment would not 
survive many such paradoxes. 

“The United States is entitled 
to relief.” 


95.625 at Game 


Los ANGELES—An all-time high 
for attendance at a Los Angeles 
Times Charities, Inc., event was 
scored when 95,625 football fans 
saw the Washington Redskins de- 
feat the Los Angeles Rams in 
Memorial Coliseum, Aug. 17. 


Net proceeds from this sixth an- | 


nual game are to be devoted to 
equipment and facilities for the 
Times Boys Club. 


51,000 Aid Fund 


SAN FRANCISCO—With proceeds F 
going to the San Francisco Exam- § 


iner War Wounded Fund, 51,00 
persons saw the Forty Niners and 
the Washington Redskins clash 
here Aug. 20. 
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First Army Asks 
Agencies to Bid 
On Ad Account 


It’s not the money, but patriot- 
ism and prestige, which will ap- 

al to advertising agencies in 
New York City, which will com- 

te within the next three weeks 
for the First Army Recruiting ad- 
vertising account opened for solic- 
itation this week. ey 

The First Army Recruiting ad 
campaign budget for the fiscal 
year, July 1, 1950, to June 30, 
1951, is expected to run to about 
$75,000. In the past two years, 
about 55% of the previous budgets 
have been spent on newspaper 
space. Radio got about 30% and 
high school and college newspa- 
pers the remainder. 

Agencies are expected to take 
the usual 15% commission on the 
budget. In previous years, the 
budget has been about the same, 
although in 1948 it was near 
$200,000. The A. W. Lewin Co. 
has held the account for the past 
two fiscal years. 

First Army officials in charge 
of the program expect that com- 
petition for the account will be 
limited to about a handful of 
firms. Such agencies must meet 
rigid specifications: total volume 
of business in the year ending June 
30, 1950, between $2,000,000 and 
$10,000,000; main office in New 
York; no other Army recruiting 
account during the current year; 
and a broad, rather than special- 
ized, type of agency business. 

Applying agencies should obtain 
a questionnaire from Major Mor- 
tis L. Zimmerman at 39 Whitehall 
Street, New York City, to be filled 
out for use by the Army in screen- 
ing applicants. After the prelimi- 
nary review, qualifying agencies 
will be briefed and asked to make 
a presentation prior to final selec- 
tion. 


a 
2 Ads in Honolulu 
Win BNF’ Citations 

Two Honolulu stores, Easy Ap- 
pliance Co. and Fair Department 
Store, have been cited with Brand 
Names Foundation’s “Certificate 
of Merit.” 

The presentation to Easy was 
made for a full page ad in the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. Addressed 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hawaii, the copy 
featured scores of familiar brand 
names and showed how they were 
a to build a better Hono- 
ulu.” 

An advertisement in the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser won a citation for 
the Fair. It was devoted to in- 
fants’ clothing. 


a 
102-Page Edition 
GETTYsBuRG, Pa—The Gettys- 
burg Times on Aug. 28 issued a 
102-page special edition commem- 
Orating the sesqui-centennial of 
Adams County. 








Blue Book Campaigns 
continued from page 10 





who had never before bought secu- 
rities. Sales ran into scores of 
thousands of dollars in the first 
few days after the first ad. 

Cumulative effect was shown in 
the Arden Farms’ Diced Cream 
campaign. Beginning Jan. 9, 1949, 
ads ran 1,500 to 900 lines every 
other week to the middle of De- 
cember in seven Los Angeles 
dailies. Total space cost for the 
year was $93,595. Significantly, 
like U. S. Rubber’s Pittsburgh 
Plan, the copy carried a telephone 
number to be called by those 
wanting to know where to buy 
Diced Cream. 

Results: The year’s sales totaled 
more than 60,000,000 units—with 
end-of-year volume 1,000% above 
the first week. Telephone response 
was tremendous, according to the 
company. 

Hams Active in Summer 

Colonial Master Smoked Shoul- 
ders fought its campaign against 
unusual odds. The campaign be- 
gan in the summer—a poor time 
for smoked meats. Copy had also 
to educate readers to the fact 
that the brand meant actual sav- 
ings to the buyer although the 
price was about 10 cents a pound 
more than similar meat un- 
trimmed. The first 1,000-line ad 
appeared in three Boston dailies 
on July 21. The campaign ran 
once a week through Sept. 23. 
Sizes ranged from 1,000 lines to 
360, 200, and 135 lines. Total 
space cost was $3,748, with 94% 
going to newspapers. 

Results: Despite the hottest 
summer in Boston’s history, sales 
of the hams jumped 42% over the 
previous year-after the first two 
weeks of advertising. For the en- 
tire summer, sales were up 34% 
compared to the average of the 
previous two summers. 

Grand Duchess Steaks, Inc., ap- 
proved its appropriation in the be- 
lief that production of 2,000 pack- 
ages a week could be doubled. 
Ads began Oct. 30, with full roto 
page, shifting into full pages and 
quarter-pages later through mid- 
December. One Akron paper, 
both weekday and Sunday, was 
scheduled. Space cost for the 
weekly insertions during the cam- 
paign totaled $1,260. 

Results: One week after the 
first ad appeared, production was 
doubled. In three weeks, sales had 
quadrupled. In three months, the 
firm sold 13,000 packages a 
week. 

Miracloth in Press-Run 

Miracloth was introduced in 
five major markets: Chicago, New 
York, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Boston. Ads ran in 40 week- 
day and five Sunday newspapers in 
28 cities, with an appropriation of 
$124,267—all for newspaper 
space. A “sampling” ad, printed 
on Miracloth, was part of the 
papers’ regular run. 

Results: Within a month of the 
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first ad in Chicago, sales has amor- 
tized the total cost of the Chicago 
introductory campaign. This was 
repeated in the other four mar- 
kets. 


“Newspaper advertising estab- 
lished Miracloth as a staple prod- 
uct in the markets opened in a 
short period of time,” said Joe 


O'Keefe, sales manager, “News- 
paper advertising had helped 
Miracloth maintain distribution 


with a steady repeat business since 
the campaign has opened. 

Sylmar Rice Dinner’s ads offered 
a free can of the new product be- 
ginning in mid-July and ending 
13 weeks later, in 23 West Coast 
markets. One ad a week was car- 
ried in each of 29 papers, 25 car- 
rying three 1,000-line two-color 
ads during the campaign. Black- 
and-white ads ran 200 and 600 
lines. In a second campaign, im- 
mediately after the first, the same 
size and type of ads were run 
every other week. Both campaigns 
were 100% in newspapers, at a 
cost of $35,000. 

Results: By the end of the cam- 
paign, the company reported dis- 
tribution was virtually 100% in 
chains and independent stores in 
all but one city; and 80% there. 

Paper Uses Other Papers 


Two campaigns of the Wall 
Street Journal emphasized that 
successful businessmen read the 


paper every day. Ads aimed at 
selling advertising in the WSJ ran 
one to three times a week in small 
space, in a basic list of 11 news- 
papers in seven cities. Three full- 
page ads and one double-spread 
went into 17 papers in 14 cities. 
On the 20th anniversary of the 
Pacific Coast edition, the total 
schedule was brought up to 37 
papers in 21 cities. Cost all told 


was $92,250, representing 80% 
of total media budget. 
Results: Linage in 1949 up 


nearly five per cent over 1948, 
while other major business pub- 
lications showed losses. 


Ads aimed at expanding circula- 
tion were scheduled in 90 Sunday 
newspapers in 88 cities and five 
weekday papers in four cities 
throughout the year. Sizes were 
200 and 90 lines. Total space cost 
$155,000, all but 5% of which 
went to newspapers. Ads were 
keyed and newspapers were kept 
on or added to the list only on 
the basis of results each produced. 

Results: WSJ circulation rose 
4.4% during the year. Newsstand 
sales also boomed. 


Medical Group Buys Space 

The Santa Clara County Med- 
ical Society, San Jose, Calif., 
worked up a once-a-month series, 
each ad about 300 lines, costing 
a total of $940.53 covering a pe- 
riod from April through Novem- 
ber. 

Results: Hundreds of inquiries 
came in shortly after the campaign 
began. At the end of the year, 
members of the society voted to 
double the advertising schedule in 





Newspaper Ads 
Re-Establish Brand 


PHILADELPHIA — Newspaper ad- 
vertising has re-established Ritten- 
house Bottled-in-Bond Straight 
Rye whisky, which had been with- 
drawn from the market during 
World War II, according to L. J. 
Gunson, president of Continental 
Distilling Corp. 

He made this statement in con- 
nection with the announcement 
that advertising for that brand has 
been selected as one of the 50 out- 
standing newspaper campaigns of 
the year by the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, ANPA. 

The Rittenhouse ads ran in 155 
daily newspapers in 103 cities, be- 
gining in the Spring of 1949. 





just the first six months of 1950. 

The Canadian manufacturer, 
Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., 
Ltd., used Dominion newspapers 
in its novel art treatment, aimed 
at Christmas trade. Three ads ap- 
peared in French-language and 
four in English-languge roto sec- 
tions at a cost of $9,524. 


Results: In a matter of a few 
weeks, Pyramid handkerchiefs be- 
came No. | seller in its field, ac- 
cording to the advertiser. Sales 
were up 15%. 

7 


Swaney Liquidates 
Chicago Agency 

CuicaGo — Morris F. Swaney, 
head of the advertising agency 
which bears his name, told E&P 
he is “liquidating the corporate 
structure which was formed to 
service Kaiser-Frazer.” 

He said that such action “does 
not imply my interest and activi- 
ties in the advertising business are 
at an end.” Mr. Swaney ex- 
plained the present advertising 
agency organization is being liqui- 
dated as of Aug. 31. 

The agency, headed by Mr. 
Swaney, formerly of the Hearst 
organization, rose to prominence 
in handling the Kaiser - Frazer 
automotive account, billing as 
high as $1,000,000 a month in 
1948. The agency lost the Kaiser- 
Frazer account last year, when 
the Kaiser-Frazer control went 


to the Kaisers. 
a 


ANA Opens Survey 
Of Research Services 


National advertisers will be able 
to tell what they are buying when 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers publishes its directory of 
“packaged” marketing and adver- 
tising research services, the ANA 
announced this week. 

ANA’s research steering com- 
mittee has begun its study, the 
basis for data in the proposed 
directory, by mailing out question- 
naires to leading “package” serv- 
ices. Other firms interested in 
being listed in the directory may 
contact ANA. 
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Seattle Dailies Make 


Seafair a Big Event 

SEATTLE—The Seattle newspa- 
pers are being largely credited 
for the success of the first annual 
production of a Seattle aquatic 
festival. 

It was a 10-day presentation of 
water sports, land and sea-borne 
parades, athletic events, fireworks, 
pageantry, fun and festival, called 
the Seattle Seafair. As part of 
the stunt, King Neptune, a local 
business man, was plagued fre- 
quently by the depredations of 
“Davy Jones” and his band of 
authentically - garbed “pirates,” 
who came ashore on _ Seattle’s 
waterfront waving their cutlasses. 
They swarmed through Seattle 
streets like a bunch of freebooters 
out of the past, occasionally 
swooping onto a sidewalk to em- 
brace a lady. 

Greater Seattle Inc., made up 
of public-spirited citizens, pro- 
moted the festival with the back- 
ing of the Post-Intelligencer and 
the Times. The newspapers gave 
columns of advance publicity to 
the affair, and covered the events 
throughout with news stories and 
photographs. 

Jerry Bryant, Seattle yachting 
supplies dealer who was Seafair 
chairman, estimated the show 
brought 50,000 visitors to Seattle, 
and $3,000,000 of new money. 


Judge Vacates Order 


Against Texas Union 

Texarkana—Judge N. L. Dalby 
declined last week to keep in 
force a temporary injunction ob- 
tained two weeks ago by. the Tex- 
arkana Gazette and Daily News 
to restrain members of Texarkana 
Typographical Union from _in- 
timidating or otherwise molest- 
ing non-union printer-employes of 
newspapers. 

Judge Dalby said the newspa- 
pers had failed to produce enough 
evidence to justify claims that 
threats of violence had been made 
against their employes by mem- 
bers of the union. 

The judge pointed out that 
such acts of intimidation were 
against the law in Texas and 
warned that if any violence de- 
veloped he would not hesitate 
to enjoin the offenders. 

C. E. Palmer, publisher, com- 
menting on the judge’s decision, 
said the company’s only purpose 
in seeking the injunction was to 
preserve peace. 


Cartoon Collection 
K-War Morale Weapon 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The Nash- 
ville Banner has given wide dis- 
tribution to a booklet containing 
a score of cartoons by Jack Knox 
published since K.Day, June 25. 
Titled “After Five O’Clock,” the 
booklet bears a foreword by Mr. 
Knox declaring its purpose is to 
focus public thaught on the seri- 
ousness of the Korean War. 


ae 


@Pbituary 


WILLIAM CLAUDE CARSON, 66, 
who served on the advertising 
staff of the Raleigh (N. C.) News 
and Observer for 43 years and 
was the senior member of the 
department, Aug. 20. 

KENNETH J. (JOCKEY) BARRON, 
50, managing editor of the Jron- 
ton (O.) Tribune, Aug. 24. 

RICHARD SAMUEL Forp, 78, 
one of the founders of the Sat- 
urday Sunset, forerunner of the 
Vancouver (B. C.) Sun, at his 
home at Ganges, B. C. 

Curisty H. MorGan, 53, pub- 
lisher of the Farmington (N. M.) 
Daily Times since last June, Aug. 
24. Mr. MorGan previously had 
been associated with the Gallup 





(N. M.) Independent, Hobbs 
(N. M.) News-Sun, Raton (N. 
M.) Range and the Tucumcari 


(N. M.) Daily News. 

JAMES W. HAMMOND, 78, re- 
tired publisher of the Holdrege 
(Neb.) Citizen, former publisher 
of the Cambridge (Neb.) Clarion 
and former State Senator, Aug. 
.°79 

Mrs. MARGARET Capozzi SI- 
pocK, 25, society editor of the 
Salamanca (N. Y.) Republican 
for the last seven years until her 
resignation last June, Aug. 19. 

DonaLD H. Grant, 53, edi- 
torial art director of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Morning News and for- 
mer head of the art departments 
of the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, 
Nashville Tennessean and Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, 
Aug. 24. His son, CLINTON, is a 
Dallas News staff photographer. 

HiILMAR R. BORNMUELLER, 78, 
San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle 
photographer from before the 
1906 fire and earthquake until 
his retirement in 1939, Aug. 23. 
A legendary figure, “Borny” was 
the hero of many newspaper yarns 
in shop-talk sessions, including 
the time he ordered the late 
King Albert of the Belgians to 
sit down and the time when con- 
fronted with a collection plate in 
church he calmly displayed his 
badge and murmured: “Press!” 

WILLIAM J. Hearty, 83, former 
chief associate editor of the Win- 
nipeg (Man.) Free Press, in San 
Francisco, Aug. 24. 

PauL Hupson, 80, founder of 
the Mexican Herald, an English- 
language newspaper, in Mexico 
City, Aug. 21. He was a former 
associate editor of the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Post and was a life 
member of the National Press 
Club. 


Max W. STERN, 66, former re- 


porter for the San Francisco 
(Calif.) Bulletin, San Francisco 
News and Washington political 


writer for the Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance and more re- 
cently public relations officer for 
the Social Security Board and 
the Federal Reclamation Bureau, 
while on a vacation at Echo 
Lake, Calif., Aug. 26. 


Wins School Repair 

LoweLL, Mass.—Renovation of 
Lowell’s public schools was accel- 
erated by a series of illustrated 
articles in the Sunday Telegram, 
publicizing the unsanitary and haz- 
ardous conditions in many of the 
older buildings. 


Welcome Edition 

COLORADO SPRINGS—A 48-page 
edition, welcoming the 300 em. 
ployes of the Nestle organization 
who will move here from New 
York, was published Aug. 18 by 
the Colorado Springs Gazette Tele. 
graph. 








Classified Section 


A Country-Wide Advertising Exchange 


TO BUY: Equipment, Plants, Properties 
TO HIRE: Qualified Help in all departments 
TO SECURE: Positions all departments, any state. 


RATE GUIDE—Consecutive Insertions. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Insertions Line Rate 
7 40 
(Four time orders include 1 
year registration in E&P Place- 
ment Service for positions not 
advertised.) 
Advance Payment Requested 


Count 30 units per line (27 units for box). 
Add 15 i 


ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


Insertions Line Rate 
1 $1.00 
2 90 
4 80 
(Lower 13 and 52 week rates 
obtainable upon application). 


Charge ads accepted from recog- 
nized companies. 


No abbreviations. 


15c for Box service—Replies mailed daily. 


Editor & Publisher reserves the right to edit all copy. 
DEADLINE WEDNESDAY at 2 P.M. 


(After Last Mail) 
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Newspaper Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications for Sale 








CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
Daily Newspaper Properties 
W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, California. 


MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 


PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska Bt. Sioux City, Iowa. 


Celebrating our 30TH YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to you, the publisher, and to 
you, the buyer. 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


DAILIES OR WEEKLIES—Mountain 
States, Midwest, Southwest. Unlimit- 
ed Service in Limited Field. Ray E. 
Mohler & Associates, 312 Boston 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 
J. R. GABBERT 
3937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 


** We are interested in listing only 
safe and sound newspaper and maga- 
zine properties. Arthur W. Stypes, 625 
Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 

Tax and all other purposes. 

A. S. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For any size poper contact 
ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 
Publishers for Many Years 

P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 


MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without publicity. 
































TO BUY or seil a newspaper or job 


plant in the Southwest, contact 
JAMES T. JACKSON, Pauls Valley, 
Okla. 





Publications for Sale 


CALIFORNIA county seat exclusive. 
Rarely will you have the opportunity 
to acquire a weekly of this type in 
California. Same ownership for many 
years. Excellent plant. Unequalled 
locale and climate for California liv- 
ing. The first buyer to see this paper 
will be the new publisher. $60,000 
with $20,000 down. J. A. Snyder, 
Newspaper Broker, 3570 Frances Ave., 
Venice, Calif. Ph. EX. 7-8744, 





LEGAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
ONLY publication of its kind in mid- 
west city of 125,000, established 1929 


and grossing approximately $30,000, 
Circulating lawyers, banks, city and 
county officials, corporations. Great 
modern legal printing department 
equipped with two Linotypes, seven 
presses, including cylinders, mostly 
automatic. Subscription price $15 per 
year. City, County and State among 
the richest, most modern and most 


progressive in the country. Down pay- 
ment of $22,000 required. 
MAY BROS, Newspaper Brokers 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





FAST GROWING 
WEEKLY 


22,000 NET paid circulation weekly 
in thriving industrial mid-west area of 
165,000. Offers unlimited — 
ty to experienced publisher. Oan net 
$200 to $400 weekly now. $10,000 
will handle. Box 6354, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





ATTRACTIVE small Pennsylvania 
daily. Priced at gross plus building 
and accounts. Good terms. $35,000 
down. Give financial references. Box 
6326, Editor & Publisher. 

WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
aper Properties for Sale. MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, New York. 


PRINTING AND Publishing Plant for 
sale in small mid-western town. Com- 
pletely equipped with linotype, direct 
o-mat, presses, bindery equipment. Set 
tle estate. Lyle Robbins, 125% N. 
Randolph, Macomb, Ill. 


LOCAL MONTHLY magazine. Gulf 
coast city. Going into fourth year. 
Good income. Owner, publisher subject 
to service recall. Inquire Box 6322, 
Editor & Publisher. 


LEADING 














New England weekly, over 


4,000 ABC. No competition in area 
of 25,000. Now grossing $130,000. 
Own building, large. completely 


equipped plant. Price $125,000. Box 
6388, Editor & Publisher. 


TWO EAST TEXAS WEEKLIES in 
newly-discovered gas field area. Single 
plant, completely machine equipped. 
Gross over $10,000. $8,000. Terms. 
Owner called to service. Box 6387, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications for Sale 





NEW MEXICO COUNTY | SEAT 
WEEKLY. Gross close to $15,000. 
Asking $15,000. Jack L. Stoll, 4958 


Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 27, Cal. 
Publications Wanted 


WHAT WILL $7,000-$10,000 buy! 
10 years experience all phases week- 
jy, small publications. Vet, 34, fam- 
ily, car. Box 6369, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

TY OR lease Midwest or Southwest 
i | daily. Box 95, Nowata, Okla- 
homa. Bank reference. 


Business Opportunities 
WELL EQUIPPED, Eastern Plant, 
has printing facilities and newsprint 
for tabloid or full-sized newspapers 
or circulars. Box 6343, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
~~ Promotion Services 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING-IDEA 


offers 


























MAN; 25 years experience, 
proven new advertising idea each 
month; data free. M. J. Klein, 280 
Broadway, New York 7 N. Y. 





UR REAL ESTATE BOARD 
WILL BUY THIS CAMPAIGN! 


Scores of Real Estate Boards are buy- 
ing the new 13-ad illustrated Realtor 
campaign included in the June release 
of the Howard Parish Classified Ad- 
vertising Service. ‘‘It meant over 
$1,000 worth of plus business,’’ says 
Alan Clark, CAM, Amarillo News- 
Globe. ‘‘Revenue from this campaign 
will pay cost of your Service for 2 or 
3 years,’ states CAM Wayne Moores, 
Charlotte Observer. Campaign contains 
13 ads in 4-column or 2-column size. 
Write for sample copy and quotation 
on return-at-will basis. Howard Parish 
Classified Advertising Service, 8th 
Floor, Daily News Tower, Miami 382, 
Fla 





Publicity - Features 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 




















THE CHICAGO Daily News sub- 
scribes to Religious Spotlight oddity 
cartoon. May we send you free sam- 
les? Midwest Syndicate Box 583, 
Wheaton, Il. cea adel 
KOREAN photographs of the people 
and feature stories to your specifica- 
tions available. Norman Shigon, 
5363 Berks St., Philadelphia 31, 
Pennsylvania, 
Press Engineers 

MACHINISTS—Dismantling, moving, 


assembling, entire newspaper plants. 
Repairs, maintenance, service nation- 


wide, 
LORENZ PRINTING 
MACHINE CO. INC. 


3626—31 St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 


Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or repair presses 
NYWHERE 





28 East 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
one: SPring 7-1740 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 


Dismantlin —Moving—Erecting 
Newspaper Conveyor Installations 
Service Nationwide 
738 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif 


E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Church Street 
Rockford 








Illinois 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Composing Room 
FOR SALE—Two Model A-20 Vari- 
typers, automatic justifiers; one used 
only three weeks, the other one new 
in original shipping box, extra type 
onts, 20” carriage. Massen- 


gale, The Tribune Company, Warren, 
0. 











Composing Room 





3—C Intertypes 3 mags. 

1—C Intertype 42 em, 3 mags. 
1—CSM Intertype Tripod aux. 
1—C Intertype with quadder. 
LINOTYPES—%5—%8—714. 
214 LINOTYPE, serial #45000. 
GOSS 45 C mat roller. 

NO. 25 Vandercook proof press. 
GOSS plate shaver. 

8-PAGE Model A duplex. 
8-PAGE Goss Comet. 

MIEHLE and Babcock presses. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323 North Fourth Street 





Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
MODEL 8 LINOTYPE 28879 with 
Electric Pot, AC Motor. 3 Magazines, 


3 Molds in 4 Mold Disk, Fast Screw, 
Universal Ejector, ete. $2850. Avail- 
able immediately. Can be seen in op- 
eration. ALAN DIETCH, 71 Queens- 
boro Rd., Rochester 9, N. Y. 

FOR SALE by Manufacturer: One 
Double Unit Sta-Hi Power Lift Form 
File, capacity for storing 32 news- 
paper page forms; factory rebuilt and 











guaranteed. Sta-Hi Corporation, P.O 
Box 152, Whittier, California. 
FOR SALE: Late Model 8, 14 Lino- 


types and Model A’s and O’s Inter- 
types with and without Quadding and 
Centering Attachments. Immediate 
Shipment. Printcraft Representatives, 
277 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y 





Folding Machines 





NEWSPAPER and Job 
New and Rebuilt 
BROWN, 3771 Chester, Cleveland, O. 


Newsprint 


AVAILABLE up to 1,000 tons stand- 
ard newsprint, all sizes. S. B. Beh- 
rens, 115 Onderdonk Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Phone: Evergreen 6-0505. One 
of New York’s largest converters of 
newsprint. 


STANDARD WHITE very best qual- 
ity; 6 cars large rolls; 4 cars half 
rolls—36” diameter. Bunge Pulp & 
Paper Co., 45 W. 45 St.. New York 
19, New York. 


STANDARD NEWSPRINT. Rolls— 
sheets. All sizes. All types printing 
papers. Box 6301, Editor & Publisher. 
WE OFFER odd lots standard news- 
print. What are your requirements? 
Spot sale. Prompt delivery. Box 6311, 
Editor & Publisher. 

CANADIAN Newsprint, original mill 
shipment. any size rolls, carload lots 
at attractive prices. September ship- 
ment and continuous bookings. In- 
quiries invited. Canadian Newsprint 
Supply Co., Alfred Horn, 370 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Tel: 
ORegon 9-3870. 


Mail Room 


AV PITNEY-Bowes (Meter) and 
MAIL-O-METER P-B (Stamps). Re- 
built. We buy all addressing and mail- 
ing machinery. THE ADAMM OCO., 
250 Third Ave., New York City 10. 


Photo Engraving 


Folders 





























Press Room 





PRESSES FOR SALE 


SCOTT—4—MULTI-TYPE UNITS, 
32-64 Page capacity, 2234 inch cutoff; 
Pair Folders, Floor Feed; twin 60 h.p. 
drives. Maximum color flexibility. 
Available immediately. 


HOE-Z-TYPE, 23 9/16 inch cutoff, 4 
Units, 32-64 Page capacity, Roller 
Bearings, Steel Cylinders, Pair Fold- 
ers, Substructure, Reels, Tensions, 
Motor Drives. 


HOE 3 UNIT—24-48 Page capacity, 
end feed 22%” cutoff, rubber rollers, 
A.C. Drive and pony autoplate. 


GOSS _— UNIT TYPE, SUPERIM- 
POSED, 32-64 Page capacity, 22% 
inch cutoff. 


KEMP IMMERSION REMELT FUR- 
NACE, complete with Carburetor and 
Controls. Bottom Pour Off Spout, 
4.500 pound capacity, 32-inch diame- 
ter, guaranteed new condition. 


MODEL E DUPLEX FLATBED—8- 
Page; A.C. Motor. 


OFFSET PRESSES — Job Presses; 
Bindery Equipment. 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


Phone: BRyant 9-1132 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Hoe-Pancoast 12-couple Color Press 
with single folder and single upper 
former. 21%” sheet cut; %” thick 
plates. 

Address Box 6251, Editor & Publisher. 





GOSS 





28-Page press, 22%” 
AC drive, stereotype equipment. 
George C. Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 


OCUTLER-HAMMER, two-motor full 
automatic newspaper press drives and 
control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 
cycle AC. Complete with resistors and 
push button stations: 

One 75/7% H.P. crosshead type, 
will drive 3 or 4 units at moderate 
speed. 

One 40/3 H.P. faceplate type. Will 
| power 4 decks single width, quad or 
16-page tubular, press. 

Also, one 25 H.P., 220 volt, 60 
cycle, 3 phase, AO, G.E. single motor 
friction press drive with drum speed 
controller suitable for 3 deck single 
width a or equivalent. 

Used, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available. 


THE EASTERN -— PRINTING 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 


cut-off, 








PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 

ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 


E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
110 Fulton St. 538 S. Clark St. 
New York hicago 











Press Room 
PRESS, Babcock in good mechanical 
condition. The Virginian, Covington, 
Virginia. 

GOSS 4 UNIT LOW DESIGN 
ROLLS under units, only 12 feet 
high, AC drive, casting equipment, 
23 9/16” cut-off. 

GEORGE C. OXFORD 
Boise Idaho 
GOSS 4 plate wide, straight line 16 
page deck; 21%” cut-off; serial num- 














ber 1099. Available now. News Ob- 
server, 955 E. 14th St., San Leandro, 
California. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for September 2, 1950 





FOR SALE: 8-Page Duplex model A 


with half and quarter-page folder 
and A.C. motor equipment, in excel- 
lent running’ condition. Available 
immediately, New York State due to 
merger. Sample papers upon request. 
Box 6399, Editor & Publisher. 





GOSS—16 pages AC 220/3 phase. 





HOE—16 page 21% cutoff AC 
220/60/3. 
HOE—32 page 22% cutoff AC 


220/60/3. 

32-64 page 22% cutoff AC Va- 
riable speed. 

GOSS octuple-64 page, 4 plate wide, 
4 decks AC 220/60/3. 

MIEHLE Pony, 22 x 34, Dexter 4- 
post feeder, jogger board deliv- 
ery, AC. Now running. 

HUDSON MACHINERY COMPANY 

50 Church St., 7, New York City 


DUPLEX, GOSS, HOE newspaper 
presses—from 8 pages to 96 pages. 
Contact Newspaper Division, Turner 
Printing Machinery, Inc., 2630 Payne 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Branches: 
Chicago and Detroit. 




















MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 





Stereotype 


HOE FULL PAGE Flat Shaver; Goss 
heavy duty Dry Mat Roller; Hoe re- 
converted Dry Mat Roller; Vander- 
cook model 325-A full page hand 
Proof Press; Wesel heavy duty Elec- 
tric Galley Proof Press; 3500 Ib. 
Hoe Metal Furnace; 4-ton Ensign- 
Reynolds Metal Pot; Hoe 8-column 
quick-lock Flat Casting Box; Curved 
Casting Boxes for all standard sheet 
cuts; Goss Curved Plate Shaver for 
21%” sheet cut. 7/16” thick; Hoe & 
Royle radial arm Flat Routers; Hoe 
Curved Plate Router for 23 9/16” 
sheet cut; Scott 4-piece Stereo. Equip- 
ment for 23 9/16” sheet cut, %” 
plates; Duplex Tubular Casting Box; 
2 Tubular Mat Scorchers; Hoe heavy 
duty Saw & Trimmer: Model 30 Econ- 
omy hand Baler; NEW Hall 
Tables & ‘‘Dural’’ Stereo. 
Thomas W. Hall Company, 
West 42nd St.. New York 18. 
at Stamford, Conn.) 





«- 120 
(Plant 





DUPLEX TUBULAR 
STEREO MACHINERY 


Vacuum Casting Box 
Boring Machine, New Style 
Electric Mat Scorcher 
Routing Machine 

Metal Furnace & Pump 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO. INC. 





11 West 42nd Street 

New York 18, N. Y. 
32 PAGE HOE ROTARY Web Per- 
fecting Press $1438, double end, 
three deck, two color attachments, 
22% cutoff. PONY AUTOPLATE 
casting machine, heavy duty, vacuum 
back £325PO. STA-HI Autoformer, 


vacuum type AF with full auto-timing. 
Hoe curved router. Full page Haw- 
kins flat router. Shaw ruffing or shav- 


ing machine. Hoe flat casting box. 
2 Speed Products curved electric 
scorchers. Shaw flat scorcher. Hoe 
mat shearer. Hoe finishing _ block. 
Full page light heavyweight Duplex 
mat roller. Stereo table saw & trim- 


mer. Packing table. Rouse band saw. 
H. Howard. San Diego Journal, San 
Diego. California. 
R. HOE & CO. Jig Saw and Drill, 
% HP motor for drill and % HP, 
220 V AC motor for saw. Good con- 
dition. Just the thing for type high 
inside mortising. 
AMERICAN PRINTING 
MACHINERY CO., INC. 
88 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 


WOOD MAT Roller with 220-v AG 














motor. $600 on our floor. Can be 
seen week days. Niles Daily Star, 
Niles, Michigan. 

FOR SALE by Manufacturer: One 


Sta-Hi Vacuum Flat Casting Box. Re- 
conditioned, in good operating con- 


dition. Capacity, 1 to 8 columns, 
maximum 20 x 24% inches. Sta-Hi 
Corporation, P. O. Box 152, Whittier, 
California. 





SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with 
pump. Wood Autoshaver. Printcraft 
Representatives, 277 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 


DOUBLE WOOD JR. Autoplates with 
pump and pot. Wood Autoshaver. 
Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 


~ Wanted to Buy 


WANTED 
Chandler & _ Prices 
size. ALLIED, 37 
land, O. 


16 or 24 PAGES Rotary press with 
stereotype equipment, 1 or 2 colors, 
with chases and motors. Tubular pre- 











Presses, 


‘ any 
1 Chester, Cleve- 





ferred. Give age, price and details. 
With mat roller. Write Box 6324, 
Editor & Publisher. 








WOOD PONY Autoplate Machine, 
length of sheet cutoff 22%”, prefer 
heavy duty machine with vacuum at- 
tachment. Advise price and condition. 
Box 6270, Editor Publisher. 


MAT ROLLER, Goss Hoe or Duplex. 


Will pay top price for good equip- 
ment. Box 6364, Editor & Publisher. 
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MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


HELP WANTED 


HELP_ WANTED 


—<—<——— 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 





Wanted to Buy 


Circulation 


Editorial 


Literary Agency = 





WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York Oity 
BRyant 9-11382 





WANTED NOW 
16 OR 24-PAGE fast Rotary with 
Stereotype equipment Duplex E 


or AB. 
LINOTY PES-——AIll models. 


HIGHEST cash prices paid. Write 
particulars. 


AMERICAN PRINTING 
MACHINERY CO., INO. 








88 Gold Street. N.Y.C. REctor 2-2283 
WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 
RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
503—4th Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
WANTED 16 OR 24 PAGE 
DUPLEX TUBULAR or 
Similar economical press 
built after 1930 
14 fold preferred 
All stereo equipment 
Write, Wire or Phone: 


HERALD PUBLISHERS 
2411 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Canada 





24 to 32 Page Rotary Stereotype web 
ress complete as possible for use. 
ox 6062, Editor & Publisher. 


GOSS Press single width (two pages 
wide). 13% inch printing diameter, 
2156 inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher. 











HELP WANTED 








| advertising 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
FOR leading MES 46,000 Circulation 
Newspaper. Exceptional opportunity 
for man with good promotion ideas 


and intestinal fortitude. Special 
knowledge in developing mail sub- 
scriptions. No fast talkers or fanc 


executives need apply. Box 6300, Edi- 


tor & Publisher. 
| 


| Salesman—for 





| willing to rise above the 





Classified Advertising 
CLASSIFIED MANAGER 


WEST COAST metropolitan paper is 
seeking a young classified executive 
who can stand on his record of per- 
formance and his exemplary character 
is his primary qualifications for a 
big job in a g field. Box 6371, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 











Display Advertising 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING § salesman 
wanted, (sober), qualified to handle 
all types of contract accounts and 
make own layouts. Congenial associ- 
ates. Good propositions for permanent 
man. Send references, samples of 
work and salary bracket. Advertising 











irector, Jackson Daily News, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 
TOP FLIGHT Display Advertising 


the South's 
ean sell and 
average staff 


one of 
Man who 


largest 


dailies. 








EXPERIENCED CITY EDITOR ready 
for editorship of Midwest evening = 
per, city of 25,000. A real spot for 
the right man. Must be able to direct 
staff, write local editorials ‘and take 
proper place in community life and 
affairs. Send all information includ- 
ing present and previous positions, 
availability, references. Should ar- 
range for personal interview if inter- 
ested. Good salary with future. Write 
Box 6394, Editor & Publisher. 








NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENCY. arti. 
cles. Books. Fiction, Plays marketed 
Bertha Klausner, 180 E. 40 St. N. ¥ 


—————————— 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
Administrative 


EDITOR successful in business ope, 
for job in south. Prefer coast. De 
pendable, dynamic, draft-exempt, Box 
6240, Editor & Publisher 





——— 








MIDWEST afternoon dajly, 17,000 
circulation, has opening for expert- 
enced wire editor who is fast, clever 


head writer with good sense of news 
values and able to dummy attractive 
front page. Not a job for a novice. 
State age, experience, salary desired. 
Box 6382, Editor & Publisher. 
PROGRESSIVE New England morn- 
ing daily wants combination county 
and makeup editor with experience 
as editorial writer. Box 6396, Editor 
& Publisher. 

SPORTS WRITER who also knows 
desk work, minimum of three years 

















experience, college graduate for up- 
|} state New York. 30x 6390, Editor 
& Publisher. 

| REPORTER—for progressive small 
|} afternoon d ;, General news. Write 
or call S. . Halliburton, Herald, 
| Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina. 
WANTED WOMAN’S page editor. 
| Write fully: DAILY CURRENT AR- 
GUS. Carlsbad, New Mexico. ; 


men to available executive position. | 
Substantial salary and attractive bo- 
nus and commission. Box 6280, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





YOUNG EXPERIENCED 


aggressive 
salesman for long estab- 


| . . . . Ts . 
| lished, prize winning Wisconsin week- 


Administrative 
MANAGING EDITOR by publisher | 
who wants an experienced all-around 
man who can sell advertisements, 


write news, figure job work, and take 








lies. Must be 
prove it. 


producer and able to 
Excellent salary, bonus and 
stock ownership. Write Box 
Editor & Publisher. 

DISPLAY ADVERTISING salesmen 
under 40, must be good at layouts 
and show proven sales record on wo- 
men’s wear, department store and 
footwear accounts. Please send full 
information. W. A. Turner. Evening 
Independent, St. Petersburg, Florida. 
FEXPERIENCFD advertising salesman 
must know layout and copywriting. 
Journal—Middletown, Ohio. 
EXPERIENCED Advertising Sales- 
man with car. Write full details in 
first letter to Tribune Herald, Casper, 
Wyoming. 











Editorial 
ATTENTION LADIES—There 





is an 


| opening down South for a progressive 


care of general administrative duties 
on 3,100 circulation daily in city of 
5,000 with accent on local display. 
Publisher middle-aged; takes active 
interest in paper. Starting salary | 
$4,000 year plus production bonus. 
Camera experience preferred. Write 
Kenneth G. Meuser, Monett (Mis- 
souri) Times. 
Circulation 

DAILY Ohio paper with 2,400 circu- 
lation needs circulation manager. 


State age, family, experience and sal- 
ary ponee. Write Box 6329, Editor 





& Publisher. 
CITY CIRCULATION manager for 
daily newspaper. Little merchant 


plan. University town. Housing avail- 
able. Young man now assistant circu- 
lation manager can qualify. Box 6361, 
Editor & Publisher. 


GOOD COMBINATION position for 
wide-awake, aggressive young man. 
Serve as circulation manager 4,000 
daily and sell display advertising part 
time. Start $100 week. Very good fu- 
ture. Box 6353, Editor & Publisher. 


SUPERVISOR-Roadman-District Ad- 
visor—Farm Service. Advancement, 
permanency, good pay available to 
competent men in circulation field. 
Florida newspaper. Write, detail ex- 
perience—background. 
tor & Publisher. 


TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVE for 














South Louisiana afternoon daily of 
17,000. Prefer one with few years 
experience as City District manager. 
Must know carrier promotion. Box 
6320, Editor & Publisher. References 
Please 


IMMEDIATE opening City and Coun- 





try District Manager. Western News- 
paper. Must hage good production 
record with carrier bo} Good pay. 
Box 6362, Editor & Publisher. 
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| salary start. 


| CITY 


30x 6347, Edi- | 


‘‘live-awake’’ woman with trade pa- 
per editing experience to work with 
editorial staff on several trade pub- 
lications and eventually handle one 
of these publications. Must have 
knowledge of proof reading, makeup, 
layout, rewrite and copy editing. No 
beginners, please. Box 6321, Editor 
& Publisher. 

WANTED—EDITOR for a fast grow- 
ing Bi-Weekly located in Northern Il- 
linois. Several good industries here. 
Right position for good energetic per- 
son. Fast growing paper with around 
10.000 circulation. Box 6317, Editor 
& Publisher. 








YOUNG newspaperman for feature 
contact work with editors. Car es- 
sential. Give experience and income 
requirements. Box 6257, Editor & 
Publisher. 





YOUNG Journalism grad with small 
daily experience for assistant syndi- 
cate editing. Write experience and 
Box 6256, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





EDITOR for 6 to 8 thousand 
circulation daily newspaper, midwest. 
Must have executive ability and de- 
sire to settle in community. Prefer 
family man. middle aged and with 
experience on small dailies. 
fine possibilities. Give back- 
references, and expected sal- 
Fditor & Publisher. 


previous 
Joh 
ground 
arv. Box 6366, 


has 








GFNFRAL REPORTER on Midwest 
daily city of 10,000. Excellent 
nee for advancement. Give back- 
und, references, expected starting 
ary, family and armed service 
s us. This is a good onportunity 
for the right man. Box 6365, Editor 


Publisher. 


6296, | 








Promotion—Public Relations 
PROMOTION MAN to 





head up six 





man copy and art department of mid- | 


western combination morning and eve- 


ning newspaper. Must know art, en- 
graving, copy. Send full information, 
marital status, salary bracket, to Box 








daily hospitalization includes family. 
Up to $250.00 for surgical, plus — 
other benefits. All replies confidential. 
Write Box 6289, Editor & Publisher. 
ASSISTANT MECHANICAL and Pro- 
duction Superintendent for New En- 
gland newspaper of substantial circn- 
lation. State age, education and ex- 
perience. Age not necessarily a fac- 
tor—qualified young man or experi- 
enced man over 50 given equal, con- 
sideration. Starting salary $6,500. 
Good opportunity. Box 6315, Editor 
& Publisher. 
COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN 

CONSCIENTIOUS, hard-working man 
to take charge mechanical department 








in plant producing small daily and 
onal volume commercial work vin 
Alaska. This position doesn’t require 


a superman, but we want a top-notch 
man and will pay accordinglv—$%175 
per week to start. Modern building, 
good equipment, good working con- 


dition. We are holding a modern 2- 
bedroom home for this man. Union 


or eligible. Box 6368, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 

EXPERIENCED PRESSMAN, job 
side, capable of taking over foreman- 
ship of five man department. Contact 
Bismarck Tribune, Bismarck, North 
Dakota. 

PRESSMAN—stereotype, combination 
job open on small New England daily, 
excellent hours, wage scale, Duplex 
Unitubnlar equipment and other bene- 
fits. Write qualifications in detail to 
Box 6397, Editor & Publisher. 

WEB PRESSMAN for Goss rotary; 
also stereotyper. Address ‘‘Manager,’’ 


























Free Press, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. 
INSTRUCTION 
Linotype - Printing 
GET IN THE NEWSPAPER GAME 


PRINTERS Needed Everywhere 


tig Wages 
LEARN LINOTYPE Operating and 
Printing under actual newspaper con- 
ditions. Delta Linotype & Printing 
School is operated in connection with 
a weekly paper. For information write 
Henry Burns, Marks, Miss. 


EDITOR 


6383, Editor & Publisher. } 
Mechanical 
WANTED: UNION PRINTERS, Floor 
| or Machine. Steady situations on 
Night side of Ohio daily. $92.63 for | 
37% hours. $70.00 monthly Pension 
Plan free. $5,000 life insurance. 
$4C.00 per week sickness, $12.00 


| tising 





EXPERIENCED Bookkeeper and Of. 
fice Manager interested in good loca. 
tion. Will furnish good references 
Write Box 6342, Editor & Publisher. 
PUBLISHERS! 

THOROUGH newspaperman and writ. 
er, 30 years experience backshop to 
front, invites correspondence with 
publisher seeking either editorial or 
advertising director of proven ability, 
Finest references. Box 6210, Editor 
& Publisher. 

TOP RATED REPORTER seeks man. 
aging editor or editor medium-sized 








daily. Former Sunday editor, sports, 
rim. Sober, 39. Box 6359, Editor § 
Publisher. 

a —_—__—___.. 


SUCCESSFUL 
GENERAL MANAGER 

Publisher seeks opening in top 

job. Experienced small, 


and 
or back-stop 






netropolitan and chain general man- 
agement. cost cutter, d builder 
of circulation and advert ig. Know 
all departments, including mechanical 
and labor relations. Opportunity 
more important than salary. Box 
6401, Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 15 years 
thorough practical experience all me- 
chanical, engraving, art, copy and 
layout. Family man, college, 39 years 
old, excellent character, best refer- 
ences. Box 6379, Editor & Publisher, 


Artists — Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST 
In Los Angeles will be available after 
September lst for magazine or adver. 
i assignments by mail only. 
World War 2, Draft Exempt. NO color 
work, Make your offer. Box 6245, 
Editor & Publisher. 


[ILLUSTRATOR and CARTOONIST— 














complete knowledge of editorial art 
and Roto—top ranking sports car 
toonist—desires change. ox 


Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL CARTOONIST—desires 
change from syndicate to newspaper 








with editorial policy. Box 6308, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
Correspondents 





NEED NEWS and picture coverage 
Twin Cities area? Three-man crew, 
including former U.P. reporter, top 
writer and ex-news photographer 
available to trade magazines, newspa- 
vers for special or regular protection. 
John Withy, 436 Endicott Building, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

A CORRESPONDENT IN KOREA 

WILL L-O-C-A-L-I-Z-E WAR 
FOR YOUR NEWSPAPER 

A 25-YEAR-OLD ex-reporter, now on 
copy desk of metropolitan daily at 
$72.50 a week, wants to take on Ko- 
rean war exclusively for one paper at 
$100 per week plus reasonable ex- 
pense account. I'll send you daily 
features, newsletters and photos by 
mail, 1-o-c-a-l-i-z-i-n-g the war for you 
as much as possible. Unless you wish, 
I'll not increase expenses by using 
wire except in case of red-hot exclu- 





sives. I’m insured for $10,000. I’m 
single, a veteran and a journalism 
predaste. Box 6386, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





Circulation 


SEASONED CIRCULATION executive, 
now employed, will consider change to 
progressive daily with congenial 
working conditions and permanency 
assured to producer. Have the know- 
how; ABC; circulgtion accounting; 
Junior publications; district man- 
agers; supervisors; mail room and 
office personnel. Box 6332, Editor & 





| Publisher. 





Use the 


Need Specialized help? 
Deadline 


Help Wanted Section. 
Wednesdays—2 P.M 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
Circulation 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





Editorial 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 


jence morning and Sun- 

10 yong Oehly qualified to handle 
aye circulation department and mail 
nr Proven record of increased cir- 
] tion collections, and reducing ex- 
Cua. References furnished. Little 


nses. 2 

lan, A.B.C. Married, 2 chil- 

merenaD years of age. Box 6236, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





TION MANAGER—Young, 
re. six years good experience 
Metropolitan Daily and Sunday. 
Thorough knowledge of ‘‘Little Mer- 
chant Plan,’’ promotion, handling men 
nd boys. Prefer eastern Pennsyl- 
rani or New Jersey. Now employed, 
married, family. Box 6283, Editor & 








Publisher. 
CIRCULATION EXECUTIVE, age 
49, 23 years experience, 15 years 
Circulation Manager one newspaper. 
Thoroughly experienced in littie 
merchant plan, dealer setups, mail 
ireulation, offi personnel, and ABC 
requirements. Knows cost, and how 
: irculation and operate eco- 
n handle labor’ nego- 
ndary to opportu 
Se 15th. Box 





Publisher. 


Classified Advertising 
MANAGER experi- 
and small dai- 











OLASSIPLED 
enced all phases large 


lies. 17 years successful management 
record. Sound profit making ideas. 
Age 38. Write for resume. Box 6337, 


Editor & Publisher. 
Display Advertising 








BUSTUN UNIVektsiTy Journalism 
graduate, 2 years art school, desires 
advertising start. Knowledge of _lay- 


out. Vet, age 27, single, prefer East. 
Box 6316, Editor & Publisher. 

SPACE SALESMAN. Local-National, 
now employed desires change. Cover 
N. Y. area. Box 6307, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
ADVERTISING Manager, Salesman, 
43, single, now employed, seeks new 








connection. Good sales record, lay- 
outs, merchandising. Southeast pre- 
ferred. Box 6384, Eaitor & Pub- 
Itsher. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING solicitor 





of proven ability, food and automo- 
tive classifications. Eastern, South- | 
west metropolitan background. Col- 
lege, 39 years old, married, good | 
character, excellent references. Em- 
ployed, available September. Box 
6378, Editor & Publisher. 

SEASONED SALESMAN, 12 years 


national and local experience metro- 
politan newspapers. Layout and copy 
background. Married, college, under 
40, good character, excellent refer- 
ences. Available September 15. Box 
6377, Editor & Publisher. 
Editorial 
UNIVERSITY OF Oregon graduate 
(B.S. in Journalism) seeks editorial 
position, any phase of Journalism. 
Part-time experience. Married veteran. 
24. Box 6241, Editor & Publisher. 
EDITORS—EASTERN PAPERS 
FLUENT, resourceful reporter — 24, 
vet., wants to break in on small daily 
or weekly. Top college and some week- 
ly experience. Salary secondary. June 
graduate, Northwestern. Box 6233, 
Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED REPORTER on mid- 
west county seat daily, seeks wider 
opportunity for self, advantages of 
larger community for family. Able, 
mature. Box 6208, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
REPORTER - photographer with 18 
months experience on dailies in West, 
Midwest; police, city beat, courthouse, 
features. Married veteran, 25. Car. 
Sober. Available now. Box 6261, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
REPORTER—BEGINNER 
EAGER for break on daily anywhere. 
Draft-Exempt. was news editor col- 
lege paper. Major in Journalism, June 
grad. Age 24, married. Box 6226, 
Editor & Publisher. 
SWISS WOMAN seeks 
Secretary or proofreader 























position as 
in publica- 


tion business. French and German 
rorrespondence, Box 6232, Editor & 
Publisher. 





| daily in any capacity. 
| Wayne Blakeslee, 1127 


| tor; 


| like reporting job on small dail 
| weekly, preferably East Coast. 

| graduate, 
j}now. E 


FEATURE WRITER—3 years with 
major eastern Sunday paper, wants 
smaller daily, weekly, anywhere in 
S., Canada. Experience: writing, 
copy reading, editing, make-up, lay- 
out, book reviews. Box 6263, Editor 
& Publisher. 
MICHIGAN STATE Oollege graduate. 
Experience on weekly with 13,000 cir- 
culation. Desires position on small 
Recommenda- 
Will o anywhere. 
elsey Street, 





tion furnished. 
Grand Rapids, 1 Michigan. 
BARGAIN. 17 years as newsman, edi- 
earnings to $125. Willing $50 
return Europe, must go soonest! Top 
references. Box 6244, Editor & Pub- | 
lisher. | 
REPORTER—27, staffer, weekly, 3 
years; sports stringer, N. Y imes, 
4 years; car. Seek opportunity, daily. 
Box 6235 Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTER—young, radio and edi- 
torial experience. B.S. Vet. Go any- 
where. Box 6298, Editor & Publisher. 


SCIENCE WRITER available, free- 
lance experience, BS, biology, MS 
journalism, capable photographer, 
magazine or metropolitan daily. Box 
6297, Editor & Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH EDITOR—Young man, 
deaf, single; 20 years’ general news- 
paper experience, five years on desk 

















exclusively; honor journalism gradu- 
ate; references. Prefer Southwest. 
30x 6262, Editor & Publisher. 

WANTED. Eastern paper needing 


GOOD Eastern reporter, now in mid- 
west. More than 3 years experience 
all types reporting. Vet. Married, 29, 
Box 6268, Editor & Publisher. 


WILL TRADE one year’s experience 
on large weekly paper for sports job 
on larger daily. Dartmouth graduate, 





| single, 25 years old. Had training as 
| Sports writer, columnist, court report- 





er, proofreader and janitor. Write 
Box 6254, Editor & Publisher. 
YOUNG MAN, beginner, 25, would 


or 

ale 

married. Available 
- L. Pratt, 122 E. 76th St., 

New York 21, N. Y. 

ABLE NEWSMAN—Sports, 

reporting, 


Vet, 


> 





; editing, 
t live column writer. Wide 
experience. Desire change, preferably 
in West, on good daily. ox 6344, 
Editor & Publisher. 


, ' EDITOR 
Prize-winning northeastern weekly 
seeks managerial position with large 
weekly, small daily. Experience 
as news editor southern daily; sports 
editor, Westchester daily; Civilian and 
army public relations. Veteran, 30, 
married, college graduate. Box 6331, 
Editor & Publisher. 
EDITORIAL POSITION — beginner 
but thorough background in science, 
news and creative writing, public re- 
lations, etc. B.A. Single. Conscien- 
tious. Box 6310, Editor & Publisher. 
EMPLOYED NEWSMAN, radio, seeks 
position east US daily or station. 25, 
vet, married, BA cum laude. Ask only 
living wage, job with future. Box 
6319, Editor & Publisher. 
PLEASE 

= give an hy June 
"50 graduate, a chance to break in on 
your daily? Honor i some re- 
porting experience. Box 6323, Editor 
& Publisher. 
REPORTER, girl, A.B. Experience: 
news writing, radio scripts. Prefer 
East. Box 6349, Editor Publisher. 
REPORTER, five years all beats, fea- 
tures, sports, aviation, amusements. 
Young, single, college, car. Want 
change east or west coast daily. Box 
6330, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER, young, 5 years experi- 
ence on Dailies. Now employed but 














WILL 














seeks change. Veteran, college gradu- 
ate. Box 6318, Editor & Publisher. 
WORKING REPORTER-photographer, 
daily, wants position with future. Pre- 
fer midwest or farwest. References, 
B.A. Journalism. Married veteran. Box 
6312, Editor & Publisher. 


ZZZ-NEWSMAN at bottom of list 
seeks better position on medium or 
| large daily. Experienced all phases. 
Draft exempt vet now employed. Box 
6325, Editor & Publisher. 
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EAGER AND READY 
PUBLICITY Writer, weekly experi- 
ence, good radio voice, draft exempt, 
desire beginning job daily. 


HOUSE ORGAN or 
TRADE MAGAZINE 


Stop prayers now. Box 6373, 
Editor & Publisher. 

DOESN'T WANT MEl!! 
RESERVE Officer 








house organ and trade magazine pub- 
lishing field since 1931; do own lay- 
out and makeup; experienced in print- 
ing techniques; have written technical 
texts for U. S. Navy; 
erences; New York district only. Box 
6224, Editor & Publisher. 


seeks drier climate. 


Posteard will bring wide sam- 








YOUNG Journalism Grad, strong So- 





1950 HAVERFORD BA, History, En- 
Political Science. 
U. S. Box 6290, 


Managing Editor. years staff corre- 





Editor & Publisher. 
ALERT, unattached gal reporter. Five 








Box 6380, Editor & Publisher. 








in Journalism, seeks job east of Mis- 
ontnnht “ - Y¢ 
ypolitan city desk. Car. | 


Editor & Publisher. 





ISH WOMAN Journalist, six 
experience general reporter, so- 





PHOTOGRAPHER, aggressive, 4 years 
experience with press and studio work. 
personality, shorthand knowledge, de- 
‘ and professional 
Box 6227, Editor & Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 30, newspaper and 
commercial experience, permanent po- 
red with newspaper or 
dustry. Box 6309, Editor & Publisher. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, experienced news- 





| 6393, Editor & Publisher. 


Box 6374, Editor & Publisher. 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


with reporting—willing to learn more. 





six years Orient as 


economics reporter. 





tor, executive sparkplug! Seeking po- | 





Promotion—Public Relations 








CITY EDITOR, small daily, held all | pypiig RELATIONS—publicity a 


prentice, 21 years old. Two years col- 
lege plus training in public relations. 
osition in field. Box 6225, 





Editor & Publisher. ABLE WRITER, now doing publicity 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT — Young 
woman with one year’s general re- 
porting experience 
magazine or house organ post. Would 
consider editorial 
secretary, 5 years general experience. 
Editor & Publisher. 

a 





4 years editorial duty, 


} Box 6340, Editor & 
on daily desires 





NEWS-PUBLIC RELATIONS man 8 
years seeks similar position in St. 





6239, Editor & Publisher. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PREFERABLY in New England, by 
oyed New York City. Ex- 
ewspaper desk work, Edi- 
ing, reporting; government news liai- 
son; academic, agricultural, extension 
publicity for university. 
Editor & Publisher. 





for progressive newspaper. 
Tn Arizona. New Mexico, Nevada. 
25 years at rewrite, 
city desk and editorial copy, mostly 
in New York and Philadelphia. Mar- 
Capable and responsible. | 
accept modest salary. Box 6370, Edi- | 
tor & Publisher. 
EDITORIAL assistant, 
Columbia University, 
ing, publishing experience. 
Capable, energetic. 
Box 6391, Editor & Publisher. 








MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
Composing Room Foreman and a 
chinist, each having 25 years’ metro- 
politan daily experience are seeking 





staff, large metropolitan daily. individually or to- 
Inviting PRINOIPAL 
OWNERS to arrange for interviews 
during Graphic Arts Exposition, 
Will consider traveling all or 
Box 6216, Editor & Pub- 


where on trial, 


Young, University graduate. 
Box 6363, Editor & Pub- 





- FEATURE WRITER - 
REWRITE-Draft 





COMPOSING ROOM Foreman, Super- 
A-1 government, | intendent (Union). Well qualified with 
southwest preferred. Box 
tor & Publisher. 











WEB NEWSPAPER PRESSMAN 


Presses with Cline Reels. 


rears sr ] ailies y é ic ° * > . 
year mall dailies, own Graphic. Pre Editor & Publisher. 








Photo-Engraver 


2 | PHOTOENGRAVER 
round man can serve as chemco pho- 





Journalism graduate, 








Editor & Publisher. 





“THE TREND toward monopoly 
{of the press) is irreversible. It 
was not planned by malefactors 
of great wealth, or by malefactors 
of any kind. Most of the cater- 
wauling about the ‘capitalistic 
press’ and its sins is sheer bosh. If 
it is a menace to liberty it was 
made so by its virtues, not by its 
sins. Its very excellence as a pur- 
veyor or news had made it so ex- 
pensive that it can no longer re- 
flect, much less mold, the opinions 
of the impecunious majority; yet 
that expense has put it into the 
position of a natural monopoly.” 

That’s part of the conclusion of 
Gerald W. Johnson, “biographer, 
critic, and for 17 years one of the 
leading editorial writers of the 
Baltimore Sunpapers,” in his ar- 
ticle “The Monopoly of News” 
appearing in The Atlantic for Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Johnson, using the closing 
of the New York Sun with its 
1200 employes, effectively paints 
the difference between newspapers 
of 1950 and those of Benjamin 
Day’s time when he started the 
Sun with three employes. 

“The explanation is that the col- 
lection and dissemination of news 
in 1950 requires such tremendous 
equipment and such vast numbers 
of people that it can be under- 
taken only by men in control of 
immense capital resources... .” 
he explains. “Accurate news is not 
merely a prime necessity in a 
representative democracy: it is the 
prime necessity. Nothing takes 
precedence over it. 

“But when any article is a ne- 
cessity and when that article can- 
not be supplied except by an im- 
mense organization at vast ex- 
pense, the business of purveying it 
becomes a _ natural monopoly. 
Communication is such a_neces- 
sity. No rational man dreams that 
the public interest would be served 
by setting up a competing post 
office in every town. We did try 
competing telephone companies 
for a while, but the system didn’t 
work. Water is a necessity, but 
supplying it is a natural monopoly, 
and to have two sets of water 
mains in every street would be 
sheer insanity. 

“News is rapidly assuming the 
status of water, communication, 
and electricity. Supplying it calls 
for an immense, and increasing, 
capital investment and very large 
daily expenditures. Whether it 
comes through newspapers, by 
radio - television, or through the 
movies, it involves the employ- 
ment of millions of money and 
thousands of men; and only great 
capitalists, usually in the form of 
great corporations, can undertake 
it. This means that supplying news 
assumes every day more of the 
nature of a natural monopoly.” 

The question which Mr. John- 


48 





Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


son puts to his readers—and an- 
swers himself in the negative—is: 
“Should a corporation enjoying a 
monopolistic position in the dis- 
tribution of a necessity be per- 
mitter to use that position to give 
its own opinion a preferred posi- 
tion over any other by attaching 
that opinion to the necessary 
product it purveys?” Mr. Johnson 
would not go so far as to forbid 
it but offers an alternative—more 
channels for publication of opin- 
ion. “The number of contending 
opinions has been reduced by 
40% since 1929 by the disappear- 
ance of daily newspapers in that 
proportion,” he states. 

Mr. Johnson looks to the day 
when most cities will rely for news 
of record on one huge journal is- 
sued twice, possibly three times, a 
day. Opinions will be supplied “by 
a multitude of four-page sheets 
sold for a cent but written by ex- 
ceptionally alert and well-informed 
men. Not being burdened with re- 
sponsibility for millions of other 
people’s money, as a conscientious 
executive of a large newspaper is, 
they will say what they think, and 
they will usually think accu- 
rately.” 

That’s where he believes the ed- 
itorial writer of tomorrow will be. 


Mr. JOHNSON’sS arguments sound 
convincing, but there are some 
loopholes. 

Firstly, no newspaper has a mo- 
nopoly on news or opinion on any 
town because of the rapid dissém- 
ination of other media—newspa- 
pers, magazines, radio, movies. If 
a reader doesn’t like his hometown 
paper he can get his news and 
opinion from any number of 
sources including metropolitan 
newspapers which will be delivered 
to him anywhere. 

Secondly, newspaper editors 
have for generations published 
their own opinions in editorials 
not because they thought them- 
selves to be of superior intelli- 
gence but because they have sat 
at the fountain heads of the news 
where they were in a better posi- 
tion to interpret news and events 
than the average man. The edi- 
torial writer of the future por- 
trayed by Mr. Johnson, will have 
to be somewhat of a capitalist to 
be well-informed as his present 
day counterparts. 

But on this “availability of opin- 
ions” subject, it just happens we 
received a letter to this point from 
a prominent New York newspa- 
perman simultaneously with arri- 
val of Mr. Johnson’s article. He 
prefers to remain anonymous but 
he offers a new thought on the 
number of opinions available to 
newspaper readers today. Here’s 
what he says: 

“It is true enough that there 
used to be many more newspa- 





pers than there are today and that 
a man who bought all those pub- 
lished in his city found a wide 
variety of opinion on the editorial 
pages. But the papers of that time 
published little news in compari- 
son to what is published by news- 
papers now—and a large part of 
the legitimate news today is actu- 
ally opinion. It is not the opinion 
of editors but the opinion given 
in statements, interviews, speeches 
and press conferences by such 
persons as the President of the 
United States, leading men of po- 
litical parties, the chiefs of state 
of foreign countries, men eminent 
in various fields of general inter- 
est, etc. 

“In almost any newspaper in 
this country today we find not 
only the opinions of the editor 
on the editorial page, which may 
or may not be based on profound 
thought, but we find in the news 
columns the opinions of men of 
ability all over the world. We 
often find, too, the opinions of 
Joe Doakes in one form or an- 
other. ; 

“I believe a good case could be 
made for the assertion that any 
of the first rate American news- 
papers offers its readers at pres- 
ent a wider variety of opinion 
than ever has been available to 
individuals in the past—no matter 
how many papers they read or 
how much time they put in seek- 
ing a diversity of comment on 
national and world affairs. The 
largest of our newspapers, in fact, 
offer such a variety of opinions 
from many different sources that 
few readers have time to absorb 
all that is presented.” 

We suspicion that our corres- 
pondent was promoted to write 
the letter after he had read Mr. 
Johnson’s article. Anyway, a cur- 
sory examination of the front 
page of one New York morning 
newspaper this week gives strength 
to the thesis. We found the opin- 
ions of 12 different people—not 
the newspaper’s—reported on that 
front page. Of course, those opin- 
ions made news and were re- 
ported as such. But it is obvious 
that for every opinion expressed 
on the editorial page of a news- 
paper the same paper carries liter- 
ally hundreds of opinions in its 
news columns at the same time. 

As for Mr. Johnson’s statement 
about newspaper editors giving 
their opinions a “preferred posi- 
tion” we recall that the editorial 
page is usually on the left hand 
page back around page 7, 13, or 
further back. Every time the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or the 
Secretary of State expresses an 
opinion about any matter it ap- 
pears on the front page. 

a 


Bible Champion 


PORTLAND, Ore. — Margaret 
Shearer, 14, carrier-salesman for 
the Portland Journal, won first 
place in the Bible-reading contest 
of the national convention of 
United Presbyterian Youth at 
Estes Park, Colo., on Aug. 21. 
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E & P CALENDAR 

Sept. 4-6 — Western Classj. 
fied Conference, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon. 

Sept. 7-8 — New England 
Assn. of Circulation Manag. 
ers, circulation clinic, Went. 
worth by the Sea, Portsmouth, 

H 





' 


N. H. 

Sept. 7-9 — Allied Daily 
Newspapers of Washington, 
annual meeting, Alderbrook 
(near Seattle). 

Sept. 8-9 — Inland Daily 
Press Assn. Retail Advertisin 
Clinic, Medill School of Jour. 
nalism, Evanston, Ill. 

Sept. 10-19 — International | 
Stereotypers & Electrotypers 
Union, convention, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Sept. 11 - 12 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers Assn, 
Classified Advertising Clinic, 
Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 


Pa. 

Sept. 14-16 — Southern Cir. 
culation Managers Association, 
Fall meeting, Hotel Heidleburg, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Sept. 17-18—Midwest News. 
paper Advertising Executive 
Assn., fall meeting, President 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. i 

Sept. 17-19—Central States 
Circulation Managers’ Assn, 
meting, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Sept. 17-19—Interstate Cir. 
culation Managers’ Assn. Meet- 
ing, Hotel Berkeley-Carteret, 
Asoury Park, N. J. 

Sept. 17-19 — New York 
State Publishers Assn., fall 
meeting, Whiteface Inn, Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 

Sept. 23-24—Illinois News. } 
paper Mechanical Conference, 
meeting, Louis Joliet Hotel, 
Joliet, Ill. 

Sept. 25-27—Association of 
National Advertisers, annual 
meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 








World Series ‘Pass’ 
Is a 25-Year Gift 


Bradenton, Fla. — Breck and 
Kenneth P. Cheshire have just 
completed a total of 48 years 
with the Bradenton Herald. 

The brothers came from An- 
derson, S. C., soon after selling 
a morning paper there which had 
been in the family for years. 

Breck, managing editor of the 
Herald, has put in 25 years with 
the paper. Kenneth, a composi 
tor, came here with Breck, but 
fell behind in service as he spent 
two years with the armed forces 
in the Pacific during the last wat. 

The newsroom held an_infor- 
mal ceremony for Breck the day 
his quarter century of service 
passed. W. E. Page, general man- 
ager, announced Breck would be 
given an all-expense trip to the 
World Series games. 

o 


44 Pages on Schools — 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Daily © 
Mail published a 44-page (tab 
loid) Back-to-School section with 
its Aug. 23. edition. 


—— 












:| +*** TOO PRECIOUS TO WASTE! .-«« 














The needs of national defense, coming at a time of peak 
industrial production, have made freight car space a 
precious commodity . . . too precious to waste! 


5 
oa 


Freight cars are in the hands of shippers and receivers 
of freight about half the time — in the hands of the 
railroads the other half. Anything that either shippers 
or the railroads can do to speed up the movement of 
freight cars and reduce the time they are not in use will 
make more cars available for the movement of the 
nation’s traffic. 





- HERE’S WHAT THE 
ent RAILROADS ARE DOING! 


ates 


The railroads have moved rapidly to provide the nation 
with the transportation it needs. They are ordering tens 
Cir- of thousands of new freight cars for early delivery and 
will continue to acquire cars to bring ownership up 
to 1,850,000. They are stepping up their car repair and 
‘ork rebuilding program to put additional thousands of cars 
= at your service. In addition, the railroads have pledged 
themselves to secure the utmost efficiency in the use 


ret, 





ws B of cars. This is being achieved by — 

nce, 

otel, @ speeding up road haul and terminal movements 
of @ heavier and faster loading and unloading of 

nual company material 

ag0, @ better handling of cars 

— @ prompt embargoes to avoid congestion 


HERE’S WHAT 
SHIPPERS CAN DO! 


- and 
just 
years 


An- 
elling 
h had 


Shippers can help immeasurably by — 

@ loading and unloading cars quickly 
f the @ furnishing billing promptly 
| with 
nposi- 
, but 
spent 
forces 
t war. 
infor- 
e day 
ervice 
man- 
Id be f 
o the | 


@ loading cars as heavily as commercial requirements 
permit 
@ unloading cars completely, including bracing 
and blocking 
Shippers and railroads working together have licked big 
PI § 80g 8 
jobs before—and, with the same sort of teamwork, 


— 


they will do it again. 





Ww 
2fY\~ Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 


4 w Every Monday evening on NBC 





(ieee Association of American Railroads «+ 
WASHINGTON 6,D.C. 


Printed in U. S. A. 








ere putting the Kockies on the map! 


(...BY HELPING A LOT OF ADVERTISERS DISCOVER ’EM!) 


The ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS 


has done a powerful job for advertisers 

in the rich Denver market. That partly accounts 
for our high rank among the 329 morning 
papers in the U. S. 


40: in RETAIL LINAGE® . . . leading the Boston Post, 
the Boston Globe, the Dayton Journal Herald, the 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman, the Richmond Times 
Dispatch, the New York Mirror, and a host of other! 


49: in AUTOMOTIVE LINAGE* .. . leading the New 
York Herald Tribune and a long list of others! 


OT) in FINANCIAL LINAGE*. . . leading the Toledo 
Times, the Dallas News, the San Francisco Examiner..,, 
to name a few! 


Sth in DEPARTMENT STORE LINAGE® .. . leading such 
newspapers as the St. Paul Pioneer Press, the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat, the Louisville Courier Journal, the 
Chicago Sun-Times, the Detroit Free Press, the San 
Francisco Examiner, and the New York Herald Tribune! 


*Source: Media Records’ ‘‘First Fifty,’ first 6 months, 1950, 


SCRIPPS- lg NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK . . . .World-Telegram 
and The Sun 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO 


General Advertising Department, 


INDIANAPOLIS 
COLUMBUS 
CINCINNATI 
KENTUCKY 


Covington edition, Cincinnati Post 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


KNOXVILLE . . . . News-Sentinel) EVANSVILLE 
Rocky Mtn. News HOUSTON 
Press-Scimitar FORT WORTH 
MEMPHIS . . . Commercial Appeal ALBUQUERQUE 
WASHINGTON EL PASO 


Chicago San Francisco Detroit Cincinnati Philadelphia Fort Worth 











